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Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  burnt  the 
second  part  of  his  History  of  the  World,  be- 
cause he  could  not  obtain  a  true  account  of  a 
quarrel  which  occurred  under  his  prison  win- 
dow, and  in  his  own  sight.  The  question 
which  has  arisen  respecting  the  New  System 
of  Education,  brings  to  our  recollection  this 
well-imagined  story,  of  which  every  thinking 
man's  experience  must  sometimes  remind 
him.  Volumes  have  been  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  who  invented  the  art  of 
printing  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago;  and 
here  is  a  discovery  scarcely  twenty  years  old, 
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the  merit  of  which  is  claimed  for  two  persons, 
and  contested  by  the  one  and  his  partizans  as 
loudly  and  as  boldly  as  if  there  were  no  re- 
corded and  dated  facts  in  existence  upon  which 
the  decision  must  depend.     The  system  which 
has  occasioned  this  controversy,  has,  at  length, 
excited  public  attention  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, though  not  more   than   its   importance 
deserves.     Two  questions  have  grown  out  of 
it,  a  personal  one  respecting  its  author,  and  a 
political  one  respecting  its  application.     An 
account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  sys- 
tem will  enable  the  reader  to  decide  the  first 
question,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  part  of 
the  controversy  has  been  treated  by  one  of  the 
parties  will  go  far  towards  deciding  the  second. 
In  the  year  ]  786  the  Honourable  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  sent 
out  orders  to  Madras,  that  a  seminary  should 
be   established   there   for   the   education  and 
maintenance  of  the  orphans  and  distressed  male 
children  of  the  European  military.     The  pro- 
priety of  this  measure  is  apparent  to  every  one : 
its  importance  and  extreme  necessity  can  be 
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fully  understood  by  those  only  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  India ;  such  being  the  deplorable 
state  in  which  these  children  were  frequently 
left,  that  their  miserable  mothers  have  sometimes 
sold  them  to  the  native  powers,  to  be  circum- 
cised and  trained  up  in  the  army,  or  mutilated 
for  the  service  of  the  palace  !  The  proposed 
institution  was  limited  at  first  to  the  support 
of  an  hundred  orphans :  half  the  expense  was 
defrayed  by  the  Company,  half  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  and  the  Madras  government  ap- 
propriated Egmore  Redoubt  for  the  use  of  the 
establishment.  The  Egmore  Asylum  therefore 
was  a  public  charity,  resembling  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  the  most  excellent 
and  admirable  institution  that  this  country,  rich 
as  it  is  in  such  endowments,  has  to  boast  of. 
But  the  Egmore  Asylum  was  under  the  im- 
mediate eye  and  inspection  of  the  Madras  go- 
vernment :  the  governor  was  its  president,  the 
members  of  council  and  the  commander-in-chief 
its  vice-presidents,  and  the  body  of  directors  con- 
sisted of  every  person  who  held  a  high  situation 
at  Madras,  whether  civil  or  military,  and  also 
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of  men  chosen  for  their  high  character,  without 
reference  to  their  station #.  Many  of  these 
distinguished  persons  are  alive  at  this  day ;  and 
all,  we  may  venture  to  say,  ready  to  attest  the 
truth  of  the  statement  here  about  to  be  pro- 
duced, as  in  fact  they  did  attest  it  when  it  was 
originally  made. 

The  superintendence  of  this  asylum  was  un- 
dertaken by  Dr.  Bell,  who  was  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  institution,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
St.  Mary's,  and  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Fort  St. 
George.  A  salary  of  1200  pagodas,  4801.  was 
attached  to  it,  but  this  he  declined ;  accepting 
the  office  solely  for  the  sake  of  being  more 
useful  in  his  station  than  he  could  hope  to  be 
by  any  other  means.  u  Here/'  he  reasoned  with 
himself,  "  is  a  field  for  a  clergyman  to  animate 
his  exertion,  and  encourage  his  diligence.  Here 
his  success  is  certain,  and  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  ability  he  shall  discover,  the  labour  he 
shall  bestow,  and  the  means  he  shall  employ. 
It  is  by  instilling  piinciples  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality into  the  minds  of  the  young,  that  he  can 
*  Madras  School,  p.  148.  List  of  President,  &c. 


best  accomplish  the  ends  of  his  ministry :  it  is 
by  forming  them  to  habits  of  diligence,  indus- 
try, veracity,  and  honesty,  and  by  instructing 
them  in  useful  knowledge,  that  he  can  best 
promote  their  individual  interest,  and  serve  the 
state  to  which  they  belong, — two  purposes 
which  cannot,  in  sound  policy,  or  even  in 
reality,  exist  apart*."  With  these  feelings,  and 
with  this  sense  of  duty  Dr.  Beil  began  his  task. 
He  had  to  work  upon  the  most  unpromising 
materials.  It  was  an  established  opinion,  that 
the  half-cast  children  were  an  inferior  race, 
both  in  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  as  if  a 
certain  mulish  obliquity  of  nature  had  been 
produced  by  crossing  colours  in  the  human 
species.  This  opinion  was  like  one  of  those 
prophecies  which  bring  about  their  own  ac- 
complishment. Dr.  Bell  knew  how  deeply  it; 
was  rooted,  and  saw  but  too  plainly  that  it 
rested  upon  apparent  experience ;  he  knew 
also,  that  these  children  learnt  from  their  un- 
happy mothers  that   cunning,   and  selfishness, 

*  Report  of  the  Male  Assylum  at  Madras.  See  Bell's  Ex- 
periment in  Education,  1797,  p.  6.  The  necessity  of  being 
thus  minute  in  reference,  will  be  apparent  in  the  course  ©f 
this  Essay. 


and  deceit,  which  become  the  defensive  in- 
stincts of  a  despised  and  degraded  generation ; 
the  baleful  prejudice  which  prevailed  against 
them  inevitably  producing  the  vices  which  it 
pre-supposed.  The  boys  placed  under  his  care 
were  in  general  stubborn  and  perverse,  ad- 
dicted to  trick,  lying,  and  duplicity ;  and  those 
among  them  who  were  farther  advanced  in  age 
were,  for  the  most  part,  trained  in  habits  and 
customs  incompatible  with  that  method,  with- 
out which  no  system  of  education  could  pro- 
ceed. 

"  I  soon  found,"  says  he,  "  that  if  ever  the 
school  was  to  be  brought  into  good  order,  it 
must  be  done,  either  by  instructing  ushers  in 
the  economy  of  such  a  seminary,  or  by  youths 
from  among  the  pupils  trained  for  the  purpose. 
For  a  long  time  I  kept  both  these  objects  in 
view ;  but  was  in  the  end  compelled,  after  the 
most  painful  efforts  of  perseverance,  to  aban- 
don entirely  the  former,  and  adhere  solely  to 
the  latter.  I  found  it  difficult  beyond  measure 
to  new-model  the  minds  of  men  of  full  years, 
and  that  whenever  an  usher  was  instructed  so 
far  as  to  qualify  him  for  discharging  the  office 


of  a  teacher  of  this  school,  I  had  formed  a  man 
who  could  earn  a  much  higher  salary  than  was 
allowed  at  this  charity,  and  on  far  easier  terms. 
My  success  on  the  other  hand,  in  training  my 
young  pupils  in  habits  of  strict  discipline,  and 
prompt  obedience,  exceeded  my  expectation : 
and  every  step  of  my  progress  has  confirmed 
and  rivetted  in  my  mind  the  superiority  of  this 
new  mode  of  conducting  a  school  through  the 
medium  of  the  scholars*  themselves" 

It  is  in  this  mode  of  conducting  a  school 
that  the  discovery  consists ;  this  mode,  which 
is  briefly  termed  self-tuition,  is  the  principle  of 
the  new  school,  and  the  new  system  rests  wholly 
upon  it.  This  is  the  key-stone  of  the  arch, — the 
main-spring  of  the  watch, — the  moving  power 
of  the  whole  machine.  Dr.  Bell  did  not  come 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  Madras  Asylum 
prepared  with  his  theory,  and  ready  to  put  it  in 
execution.  He  found  the  school  with  an  esta- 
blishment f  of  one  master  and  two  ushers,  and 
as  the  school  increased  one  of  the  boys  was 

*  Experiment,  first  edition,  p.  10. 
f  Ibid,  p.  15,  note. 


added  as  head-teacher,  so  that  there  were  four 
nominal  masters  #  continued  to  the  22d  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1796.  But  when  the  report  was  drawn 
up  five  months  t  afterwards  (June  28),  and  the 
school  had  increased  farther  to  the  number  j 
of  200,  the  masters  were  reduced  to§  three. 
"  None  of  these  masters  had  made  a  progress 
in  letters  equal  to  the  boys  in  the  first  class/' 
Their  duty,  it  is  expressly  stated,  was  not  to 
teach,  but  to  look  after  the  various  departments 
of  ||  the  institution.  As  teachers  they  had  been 
gradually  superseded,  and  from  the  1st  of  June, 
179-5,  the  school  was  "  entirely  taught  by  the  % 
boys."  This  was  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
practice  led  to  theory.  Dr.  Bell  perceived  the 
expense  of  time,  labour,  and  punishment  which 
the  common  system  of  tuition  requires,  and  hav- 
ing found  a  remedy,  perceived  also  wherein  the 
principle  of  that  remedy  lay,  and  as  a  principle 
acted  upon  it  and  announced  it  to  the  world. 
Every  class. had  its  teacher   and  assistant. 

*  Experiment,  p.  44.  f  N"cl>  p.  38.  %  Ibid,  scheme  of 
the  school,  p.  19.  §  Ibid,  p.  18.  ||  Ibid,  p.  18.  fl  Ibid, 
p.  31. 
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Give  me  four  and  twenty  children  to-day,  was 
a  saying  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  I  will  give  you  as 
many  teachers  to-morrow  as  you  want.  There 
was  no  hesitation  in  degrading  a  teacher  who 
failed  in  any  of  the  tasks  required  of  him,  and 
making  trial  of  another,  till  one  was  found  fit 
for  the  office ;  these  teachers  had  no  other  oc- 
cupation, no  other  pursuit,  nothing  to  employ 
their  minds  but  this  single  object ;  they  could 
do  that  only  which  they  were  assigned  to  do, 
and  they  did  it  the  better,  because  they  them- 
selves knew  nothing  more  than  what  was  per- 
fectly level  to  the  capacities  of  their  pupils. 

The  first  attempt  which  Dr.  Bell  made  to 
introduce  a  new  practice  in  the  school,  proved 
to  him  the  necessity  of  proceeding  upon  this 
principle.  At  first  sight  of  a  Malabar  school, 
his  attention  had  been  caught  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  letters  were  taught  in  sand ;  yet  he 
could  not  fully  establish  even  so  simple  a  prac- 
tice as  this,  till  he  had  trained  boys  whose  minds 
he  could  command,  and  who,  as  he  says,  "  only 
knew  to  do  as  they  were  bidden,  and  were  not 
disposed  to  dispute  or  evade  the  orders  given 
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them."  Many  advantages"arise  from  this  easy 
improvement,  besides  the  great  and  obvious 
saving  of  expense.  A  distinct  notion  of  the 
different  form  of  the  letters  is  immediately  ob- 
tained, and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  those 
letters  whose  very  difference  of  form  is  founded 
upon  their  similarity,  (b  and  d,  p  and  q,  for  in- 
stance,) by  which  children  are  so  long  per- 
plexed, is  removed  at  once.  The  scholar,  at 
the  same  time,  learns  so  much  of  the  art  of 
writing,  as  materially  to  facilitate  his  progress 
when  he  arrives  at  that  class  wherein  it  is 
taught. 

The  next  improvement  of  the  Madras  school, 
was  the  practice  of  syllabic  reading :  the  child, 
after  he  had  learnt  to  read  and  spell  monosyl- 
lables, was  not  allowed  to  pronounce  two  syl- 
lables till  he  had  acquired,  by  long  practice,  a 
perfect  precision ;  upon  the  common  plan, 
children  make  continual  blunders,  in  the  be- 
ginning and  middle,  and  more  especially  in  the 
termination  of  words :  to  prevent  this  confu- 
sion, they  were  taught  to  read  syl-la-ble  by 
syl-la-ble,  and  when  so  far  advanced  as  to  read 
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sentences,  to  pause  awhile  at  the  end  of  every 
word.  "  So  much/'  says  Dr.  Bell, "  for  the  first 
minutiae :  were  I  to  pursue  this  subject  through 
all  its  stages  I  should  fill  a  volume." 

From  the  commencement  of  his  experiment, 
he  made  the  scholars,  as  far  as  possible,  do 
every  thing  for  themselves:  they  ruled  their 
own  paper,  made  their  own  pens,  &c.  with  the 
direction  only  of  their  teacher.  The  maxim  of 
the  school  was,  that  no  boy  could  do  any  thing 
right  the  first  time,  but  he  must  learn  when  he 
first  set  about  it,  by  means  of  his  teacher,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  do  it  himself  ever  after.  Every 
boy  marked  down  in  his  books  the  day  of  the 
month  at  the  end  of  his  day's  task ;  and  on  a 
page  at  the  end  he  daily  registered  the  number 
of  lessons  said,  pages  written,  sums  wrought, 
&c;  the  teacher  compared  this  with  what  he 
had  done  the  day  before,  and  with  what  the 
other  boys  had  done  also :  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  monthly  account  of  business 
was  in  like  manner  summed  up,  examined  and 
compared.  There  was  also  a  black  book 
wherein  all  offences  were  registered ;  this  was 
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examined  once  a  week  ;  and  Dr.  Bell's  custom 
in  almost  every  case  of  ill- behaviour  was  to 
make  the  boys  themselves  judges  of  the  of- 
fender :  he  never  had  reason,  he  says,  to  think 
their  decision  partial,  biassed,  or  unjust,  or  to 
interfere  with  their  award,  otherwise  than  to 
mitigate  or  remit  the  punishment,  when  he 
thought  the  formality  of  the  trial  and  of  the 
sentence  were  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect 
required.  But  the  business  of  the  teachers  was 
to  preclude  punishment  by  preventing  #  faults, 
and  so  well  was  this  great  object  attained,  that 
for  months  -f*  together  it  was  not  found  neces- 
sary to  inflict  a  single  punishment.  If  a  bad 
subject  came  to  school,  a  good  boy  was  chosen 
to  take  care  of  him,  teach  him  right  principles, 
treat  him  kindly,  reconcile  him  to  the  school, 
and  render  him  happy  like  the  rest  in  his  situa- 
tion. The  consequence  of  such  a  system  was, 
that  the  boys,  feeling  themselves  happy,  felt 
also  that  their  advantage  was  the  only  object 
which  the  master  had  in  view ;  they  were  sure 
of  his  favour  if  they  continued  to  do  right,  they 
*  F.xp.  p.  24.       f  ^id,  p.  27. 
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were  certain  of  his  disapprobation  and  displea- 
sure if  they  offended  ;  but  knowing  that  he  was 
just,  and  feeling  that  he  was  good,  they  re- 
garded him  as  their  friend,  and  beneiactor,  and 
common  parent. 

An  annual  saving  of  not  less  than  2400  pa- 
godas, or  960 1.  upon  the  education  and  support 
of  200  boys,  was  produced  in  the  institution  at 
Madras,  by  Dr.  Bell's  regulations  and  improve- 
ments. This  however  he  justly  regarded  as  an 
incidental  advantage ;  his  grand  aim  was  to  re- 
deem the  children  from  the  stigma  under  which 
they  laboured,  and  the  fatal  effect  which  that 
stigma  produced,  and  to  render  them  good  sub- 
jects, good  men,  and  good  christians.  After 
superintending  the  school  for  seven  years,  he 
found  it  necessary  for  his  health  to  return  to 
Europe.  The  directors  of  the  charity  past  a 
resolution  for  providing  him  a  passage  in  any 
ship  which  he  might  wish  to  sail  in ;  declaring 
at  the  same  time,  that  under  "  the  wise  and 
judicious  regulations  which  he  had  established, 
the  institution  had  been  brought  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  and  promising  utility  far  exceeding 
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what  the  most  sanguine  hopes  could  have  sug- 
gested at  the  time  of  its  establishment ;  and 
that  he  was  entitled  to  their  fullest  approbation 
for  his  zealous  and  disinterested  conduct."  But 
as  Dr.  Bell  when  he  entered  upon  the  charge 
of  superintendent  had  most  liberally  and  disin- 
terestedly declined  all  salary,  he  felt  it  consist- 
ent not  to  accept  of  any  thing  which  could  be 
construed  into  a  pecuniary  emolument, — hand- 
some as  the  manner  was  in  which  this  kind  of 
remuneration  had  been  awarded  him.  The 
sanction  of  their  approbation,  he  said,  the  state 
of  the  school,  and  the  flourishing  condition  of 
its  funds,  were  the  rewards  of  which  alone  he 
was  ambitious  to  boast.  The  language  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  institution  at  leaving  it,  will  not 
be  read  without  emotion  by  those  who  are  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  what  is  truly  excellent  in 
human  nature.  During  seven  years  which  he 
had  devoted  to  this  office,  he  had  "  seen  the  vices 
incident  to  the  former  situation  of  these  orphans 
gradually  vanishing,  their  morals  and  conduct 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  every  year  to 
what  he  wished  them  to  be,  and  the  character 
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of  a  race  of  children  in  a  manner  changed*." 
V  This  numerous  family ,"  said  he,  a  I  have  long 
regarded  as  my  own.  These  children  are  in- 
deed mine  by  a  thousand  ties  !  I  have  for  them 
a  parental  affection,  which  has  grown  upon  me 
every  year.  For  them  I  have  made  such  sacri- 
fices as  parents  have  not  always  occasion  to 
make  for  their  children  :  and  the  nearer  the 
period  approaches  when  I  must  separate  my- 
self from  them,  the  more  I  feel  the  pang  I  shall 
suffer  in  tearing  myself  from  this  charge,  and 
the  anxious  thoughts  I  shall  throw  back  upon 
these  children,  when  I  shall  cease  to  be  their 
protector,  their  guide,  and  their  f  instructor." 

From  these  children  Dr.  Bell  has  had  his 
reward, — that  reward  which  of  all  others  is 
most  grateful  to  a  heart  like  his.  Eleven  years 
after  he  had  left  India,  a  letter  signed  by  forty- 
four  of  his  former  pupils  (all  who  were  settled 
at  Madras)  reached  him  in  England.  u  We  your 
pupils,"  say  they,  "  who  have  had  the  happiness 
to  be  placed  under  your  immediate  patronage 
when  you  were  in  charge  of  the  Military  Male 
*  Experiment,  appendix,  p.  41.     f  Ibid,  p.  87. 
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Orphan  Asylum  at  Egmore,  now  presume  to 
address  you.  This  we  are  constrained  to  do 
with  hearts  glowing  with  gratitude,  when  we 
reflect  that,  orphans  as  we  were,  you  have 
rescued  us  from  wretchedness  and  ruin  through 
your  friendly  and  voluntary  interference  in  the 
instruction  of  our  tender  youth.  We  should  be 
devoid  of  every  sentiment  oi  gratitude  were  we 
to  withhold  the  expression  or  our  thankfulness 
to  you,  whom  we  consider  in  the  light  of  our 
father  and  friend : — we  offer  you  our  grateful, 
however  humble,  acknowledgements,  as  the 
first  step  we  would  take  on  coming  to  years  of 
discretion.  The  excellent  and  instructive  pre- 
cepts we  have  received,  the  labours  which  you 
have  so  disinterestedly  bestowed,  the  fatherly 
care  and  persevering  attention  paid  by  you  to 
the  morals  of  our  youth,  and  above  all,  those 
charitable  motives  which  influenced  you  to  in- 
struct us  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion,  we  hope  ever  to  remember.  We  are 
sensible  that  our  case  would  have  been  forlorn, 
and  under  less  able  hands  we  should  have  been 
left  destitute  of  those  necessary  attainments 
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which  are  requisite  to  guide  us  through  life. 
With  pleasing  gratitude  we  now  reflect  on  those 
excellent  precepts  you  gave  us, — the  great  les- 
son '  to  speak  truth,  to  leave  off  deceit,  and  be 
a  good  boy/     We  are  now  thoroughly  sensible 
of  their  advantages.     Conscious  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  other  exertions  than  your  own  for 
perfecting  the  system  of  our  education,  we  feel 
most  sensibly  the  result  which  has  arisen  from 
the  mode  of  instruction  which  you  followed, 
so  profitable  to  ourselves  and  honourable  to 
you.  To  you  we  are  indebted  for  those  valuable 
advantages  which  we  enjoy,  and  are  through 
your  means  now    capable    of  acquiring ;    by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  fill  those  important 
duties  required  of  us  as  members  of  society. 
Several  of  us  have  become  the  heads  of  young 
families ;  and  to  your  paternal  care,  under  the 
great  Disposer  of  events,  we  ascribe  our  pre- 
servation* and  comfort." 

In  these  affectionate  and  affecting  terms  did 
these  young  men  acknowledge  their  obligations 
to  him,  who  had  indeed  been  to  them  as  a  fa- 

*  Madras  School,  p.  215—219. 
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ther.  They  wrote  not  in  their  own  names 
alone,  but  fulfilling,  they  said,  an  incumbent 
duty  on  the  part  of  all  their  fellow-scholars, 
who  were  in  distant  countries,  but  whose  feel- 
ings they  knew  were  consistent  with  their  own. 
They  sent  him  also  an  account  of  the  situation 
of  all  the  boys,  as  far  as  they  could  obtain  it ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  every  one  who  had  been 
under  his  tuition  was  brought  forward,  and  able 
to  provide  for  himself,  and  the  far  greater  num- 
ber in  highly  respectable  stations,  "  doing  well 
and  filling  situations  in  life,"  said  one  of  these 
grateful  men,  u  which  your  unwearied  labour 
and  the  system  of  education  you  followed,  could 
only  have  enabled  them  to  fill  with  so  much 
credit  to#  themselves."  Well  might  Dr.  Bell 
say,  that  the  very  conception  of  such  an  address 
might  be  deemed  no  common  specimen  of  the 
effects  of  the  Madras  system.  The  reader  has 
heard  what  the  character  of  these  half-cast 
children  was,  and  he  sees  here  how  perfectly 
Dr.  Bell  accomplished  his  purpose  "  of  mak- 
ing them  good  scholars,  good  men,  and  good  f 
*  Madras  School,  p.  213.      f  Experiment,  preface, 
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Christians."    How  the  address  affected  him  ap- 
pears in  his  reply.  "  My  dear  and  good  pupils/' 
said  he,  a  of  all  the  testimonies,  with  which  I 
have  been  honoured  from  the  great  and  the  good, 
of  faithful  services  in  the  most  distant  regions  of 
the  globe,  America,  Asia,  and  Europe,  none  ever 
penetrated  so  deeply  into  my  heart  as  the  tribute 
which  I  have  now  received  from  your  hands. 
Other  memorials  of  the  discharge  of  other  du- 
ties committed  to  me,  or  arising  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  was  placed,  seemed  to 
me  due  to  thousands   of  my  brethren,  more 
learned  and  better  gifted  than  myself.     They 
appeared  the  effusions  of  private  friendship,  the 
partiality  of  those  by  whom  I  was  surrounded, 
and  the  gracious  favours  of  those  under  whom, 
or  for  whom,  I  acted.      On  the  other  hand, 
your  affectionate  remembrance  of  your  old  pre- 
ceptor, your  spontaneous  recognition  of  his  pre- 
cepts after  a  lapse  of  so  many  years,  your  un- 
equivocal testimony  of  the  principles  in  which 
you  were  educated — yourselves  at  once  the  liv- 
ing witnesses  and  living  exemplars  of  their 
truth,  their  efficacy,  and  their  validity,  I  claim 

c  2 
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as  appropriately  my  own.  And  if  they  should 
be  thought,  and  justly  thought,  to  reflect  more 
credit  on  those  from  whom  they  proceed,  than 
they  do  honour  to  him  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed, I  claim  a  share  also  of  this  credit. 
For  it  were  the  height  of  affectation,  which 
I  despise,  to  dissemble,  that  it  is  the  pleasing 
consciousness  of  having  earnestly  and  sedu- 
lously studied  to  achieve,  in  your  education, 
what  you  have,  with  the  natural  eloquence  of 
truth,  told  me  has  been  achieved,  that  renders 
your  address  so  peculiarly  gratifying  to  my 
feelings.  In  the  principles  with  which  it  is 
fraught,  I  recognise  with  entire  satisfaction  the 
early  lessons  which  you  were  wont  faithfully 
and  attentively  to  imbibe.  The  sentiments 
which  it  breathes  flow  only  from  the  heart,  and 
touch  me  the  more  sensibly,  that  (however  I 
felt,  and  knew  you  felt,  at  parting),  the  idea  of 
such  an  address  had  never  at  any  time  entered 
my  imagination.  While  I  read  it,  my  eyes  over- 
flowed with  tears  :  and  friends  of  my  pursuits, 
the  fast  friends  of  religion  and  humanity,  shed 
jtears  while  they  read  it" 
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In  thus  completing  the  history  of  the  experi- 
ment at  Madras,  and  showing  how  perfectly  it 
succeeded,  we  have  departed  from  the  strict 
order  of  time.  Before  Dr.  Bell  left  India  he 
delivered  in  a  report  to  the  directors  of  the 
asylum.  Lord  Hobart,  who  was  president  of 
the  charity,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  system  so  good,  and  so  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion in  general,  might  be  attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  effect;  and  of  such  consequence 
was  the  discovery  which  had  been  made  in  edu- 
cation deemed  by  that  nobleman  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Madras  government,  that  co- 
pies of  the  report  were  officially  sent  by  them 
to  the  governments  of  Bengal  and  Bombay, 
saying,  that  as  the  Military  Male  Orphan 
Asylum  had  flourished  under  a  system  of  tuition 
altogether  new,  they  were  desirous  of  diffusing 
the  mode  of  teaching  practised  there,  which 
they  recommended  as  deserving  the  attention 
of  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  welfare 
of  the  rising  generation.  It  was  also  sent  by  the 
government  of  Fort  St.  George  to  the  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  this  report,  with 
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these  high  testimonies  prefixed,  Dr.  Bell  pub- 
lished in  1797,  on  his  arrival  in  Europe,  in  alittle 
duodecimo  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  "  An 
Experiment  in  Education,  made  at  the  Male 
Asylum  of  Madras  ;  suggesting  a  system  by 
which  a  school  or  family  may  teach  itself  under 
the  superintendance  of  the  master  or  parent" 
And  here  let  it  be  well  observed,  that  the 
pamphlet  thus  published  is  not  an  account 
composed  by  the  author  in  one  country  of  what 
he  had  done  in  another,  embellished  at  leisure 
and  at  pleasure,  and  unauthenticated  by  any 
thing  except  his  own  testimony  in  his  own 
cause.  It  is  the  report,  which  on  the  prospect 
of  his  returning  to  Europe,  he  was  desired  to 
draw  up  by  the  acting  committee  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  asylum,  which  had  been  ordered  by 
the  president,  vice-presidents,  and  directors,  to 
be  entered  in  the  minute  book  of  that  institu- 
tion, and  which  the  government  of  Madras, 
having  extracted  from  thence,  approved  and  at- 
tested, and  sent  to  the  two  other  presidencies 
and  to  the  court  of  directors  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  authority,  the  highest  authority 
in   that   country.     Be  it  observed   also,  that 
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the  Madras  government  could  not  possibly 
have  been  deceived  as  to  the  system  of  tui- 
tion which  the  report  disclosed,  and  which 
they  recommended  as  "  altogether  new"  and 
worthy  of  imitation.  The  experiment  had  been 
carried  into  effect  under  their  own  immediate 
inspection  ;  they  had  sent  home  annual  ac- 
counts of  it  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  a 
special  order  of  that  honourable  body  ;  they 
had  witnessed  the  rise,  progress,  and  comple- 
tion of  the  new  system  ;  and  the  facts  were 
facts  of  public  notoriety  in  the  place  where  the 
report  appeared.  What  Dr.  Bell  published  in 
1797  was  this  report  or  record,  and  only  this  : 
the  pamphlet  contains  not  a  word  beside,  ex- 
cept a  short  preface,  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  hereafter,  as  expressing  the 
feelings  of  Dr.  Bell  concerning  what  he  had 
done  in  India,  and  his  opinion  and  views  as  to 
the  application  of  his  system  in  England.  To 
this  record,  and  this  only,  we  shall  appeal  in 
the  first  instance.  Whatever  practices  or  im- 
provements in  tuition  are  not  found  in  it,  or  do 
not  arise  from  it,  Dr.  Bell  may  give  to  who- 
ever may  think  them  worth  the  claiming.  What 
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is  here  is  his  ;  whatever  is  not  here  may  belong 
to  any  one  else,  without  diminution  of  his  de- 
serts. 

When    the    manuscript  of  this  little  work 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  publisher,  Dr. 
Bell  said  to  him,  "  You  will  think  me  an  enthu- 
siast; but  in  a  thousand  years  this  system  of 
tuition  will  spread  over  the  world !"  What  he 
meant  by  "  the  system"  is  apparent  both  from 
the  title  and  the  whole  tenour  of  the  pamphlet; 
— not  writing  in  sand,  not  syllabic  reading,  nor 
any  of  the  improvements  in  detail,  but  the  main 
principle  and  main-spring  of  the  whole,  "  by 
which  a  school  or  family  may  teach  itself ]  under 
the  super  intendance  of  the  master  or  parent" — 
the  "  new  mode  of  conducting  a  school  through 
the  medium  of  the  scholars  themselves"     Had 
Dr.  Bell  done  no  more  than  conceive  the  idea  of 
this  new  system,  and  publish  it  to  the  world, 
he  would  have  done  enough.     Whoever  might 
have  been  the  first  person  to  carry  the  system 
into  effect,  the  discovery  would  have  been  his, 
and  to  have  imputed  it  to  any  other  person, 
would  have  been  as  unreasonable  as  it  would 
be  to  ascribe  the  great  discovery  of  Franklin, 
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respecting  the  sameness  of  electricity  and  light* 
ning,  not  to  him  but  to  the  French  Cure,  who 
while  Franklin  waited  for  the  erection  of  a 
tower  then  building  at  Philadelphia,  to  which 
he  might  affix  his  metallic  rod,  set  up  a  con- 
ductor according  to  the  American  philosopher's 
instructions,  and  verified  Franklin's  theory  by 
thus  bringing  down  the  lightning,  before  it  was 
known  in  Europe  that  Franklin  had  verified  it 
himself  by  means  of  a  paper  kite. 

The  first  place  in  England  where  Dr.  Bell's 
discovery  was  adopted,  was  the  Charity  School 
of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate.  David  Pike  Watts, 
Esq.  of  Portland-place,  a  man  of  distinguished 
philanthropy  and  beneficence,  then  a  trustee 
of  that  school,  having  previously  put  the  print- 
ed report  into  the  hands  of  the  master,  (Mr. 
Samuel  Nichols,)  recommended  the  system 
to  the  other  trustees  at  their  next  meeting, 
April  2,  1798,  and  under  their  sanction  it  was 
introduced,  and  acted  upon  successfully.  Dr. 
Briggs,  now  of  Liverpool,  but  then  of  Kendal, 
was  the  second  person  who  profited  by  Dr. 
Bell's  discovery.  He  introduced  it  in  the 
Kendal  Schools  of  Industry  1798,  and  annual 
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reports  were  printed  from  that  period ;  a  report 
also  of  these  schools  was  prepared  and  presented 
by  him  to  Mr.  now  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  in 
October,  1800,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor.  In  the  beginning  of  1801,  Mr.  Bernard 
published  an  account  of  those  schools  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Reports  of  that  Society. 
Here  the  system  of  self-tuition  was  fully  acted 
upon,  and  with  perfect #  success.  These  schools 

*  "  For  the  reading  and  writing  school  there  is  a  roaster, 
aged  18,  at  half  a  guinea  a  week;  and  an  usher,  a  boy  of  14, 
who  was  allowed  eighteen-pence  a  week,  but  in  consequence 
of  superior  offers,  is  now  engaged  at  three  shillings  a  week. 
These  two,  with  the  assistance  of  the  upper  and  more  intelli- 
gent boys,  supply  all  the  requisite  instruction  for  these  in- 
dustry-schools, where  112  children  are  educated  and  fitted 
for  useful  life." — Reports  of  the  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,  fifth  edition,  vol.  3,  p.  188. 

And  again,  in  the  same  account,  p.  193,  "  The  school- 
master of  the  blue  coat  school  was  compelled  to  ask  leave 
of  absence  for  a  fortnight,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  school 
must  be  shut  up  of  course.  Mr.  Dillworth  Crewdson,  one  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  at  Kendal,  determined  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  putting  the  care  of  the  school,  during  the  mas- 
ter's absence,  under  monitors,  selected  from  among  the  boys: 
he,  and  some  others  of  the  governors,  accidentally  looking 
in,  and  giving  occasional  attention  according  to  their  con- 
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were  most  admirably  conducted.  Schools  of 
industry  were  combined  with  schools  of  instruc- 
tion, and  punishment  was  almost  superseded  by 
rewards,  and  particularly  by  what  Dr.  Briggs 
truly  calls,  u  that  most  effectual  and  most  eco- 
nomical of  all  rewards, — praise  and  com- 
mendation wherever  due."  Dr.  Briggs  in 
adopting  the  sand- writing  invented  a  mode  of 
teaching  the  capital  letters  more  easily,  by 
dividing  them  into  three  classes  according  to 
their  shape,  the  first  containing  such  letters 
only  as  are  formed  of  straight  lines,  v  z.  I.  h.  t. 
l.  E.  F.;  the  second  composed  of  angular  lines, 
x.  y.  k.  A.  v.  wT.  m.  n.  z.;  the  third  of  those 

venience.  The  event  of  the  experiment  has  been,  that  the 
school  was  as  well  conducted  during  that  month  of  the  mas- 
ter's absence,  and  the  progress  of  instruction  was  as  great  as 
at  any  other  time." 

Mr.  Bernard's  Observations  upon  this  Account,  (p.  194 — 
197)  explain  the  advantages  of  self-tuition,  describe  a 
school  formed  upon  that  principle,  and  conclude  in  these 
words,  "  Let  the  reader  beware  how  he  ventures  hastily  to 
regard  all  this  as  impracticable  theory  ;  for  it  is  a  plain  and 
literal  account  of  the  Male  Asylum  at  Madras,  as  it  ex- 
isted in  1796,  under  the  superintending  care  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Bell. 
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which  are  formed  with  a  curve,  u.  c.  j.  G.  x>. 
p.  b.  r.  o.  q.  s.# 

In  1803,  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster,  who  has 
since  rendered  himself  so  conspicuous,  first 
appeared  before  the  public.  He  published  a 
pamphlet  of  66  pages  with  this  title,  "  Im- 
provements in  Education,  as  it  respects  the 
Industrious  Classes  of  the  Community;  con- 
taining a  short  account  of  its  Present  State, 
Hints  towards  its  Improvement,  and  a  Detail 
of  some  Practical  Experiments  conducive  to 
that  end."  "  The  institution,"  he  says  (p.  45,) 
"  which  a  benevolent  Providence  has  been 
pleased  to  make  me  the  happy  instrument  of 
bringing  into  usefulness,  was  begun  in  the  year 
1798.  The  intention  was  to  afford  the  chil- 
dren of  mechanics,  &c.  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  about  half  the  usual 
price.  During  several  years,  (p.  46,)  I  had 
essayed  to  introduce  a  better  system  of  tuition 

*  The  account  of  this  classification  of  the  alphabet  was 
also  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  the 
Reports  of  the  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  the  dedication  to  which  volume  bears  date  Jan.  27, 1801 . 
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into  the  school,  and  every  attempt  had  failed ." 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  says,  (p.  47,)  "  from  this 
time  the  internal  organization  of  the  school  was 
gradually  and  materially  altered  for  the  better/' 
— from  what  time  does  not  appear.  The  com- 
mencement of  his  school  is  distinctly  noted, 
that  of  his  improvements  is  not ;  but  as  the 
school  began  in  1798,  and  the  account  was 
published  in  1803,  the  several  years  during 
which  all  his  attempts  at  introducing  a  better 
system  had  failed,  would  sufficiently  prove  that 
the  actual  improvement  was  of  very  recent  date, 
even  if  the  fact  were  not  placed  out  of  all  doubt 
by  the  statement  in  a  subsequent  edition.  Mr. 
Lancaster  there  says,  that  when  he  opened 
school  in  1798,  he  "  knew  of  no  modes  of 
tuition,  but  those  usually  in  practice,"  (3d  edi- 
tion, p.  1.)  He  dates  the  commencement  of 
his  free  school,  supported  by  subscription,  at 
Midsummer,  1801,  and,  speaking  of  the  second 
year's  subscription,  says,  u  improvements  in  the 
modes  of  tuition  had  been  made  to  good  pur- 
pose in  those  two  first  years,  and  a  regular 
system  of  order  established.     Though  a  system 
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of  order  was  easily  established,  a  new  system  of 
tuition  was  another  thing,  and  to  this  I  found 
myself  most  unexpectedly  and  gradually  ad- 
vancing." 

An  account  of  the  improvements  which  had 
been  made  by  the  year  1 803,  forms  the  smallest, 
but  the  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Lancaster's 
first  pamphlet.  Regarding  an  imperfect  stimu- 
lus to  emulation  as  one  of  the  chief  deficiencies 
in  schools  of  this  nature,  and  being  aware  also 
of  the  effects  of  commendation  joined  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  merit,  he  determined  (in  his  own 
language)  "  to  combine  solid  pudding  with 
empty  praise,  for  boys,  any  more  than  authors, 
cannot  subsist  entirely  on  air."  "  I  endeavoured 
therefore,"  continues  he,  "  to  combine  com- 
mendation and  reward  together ;  and  as  good 
in  expectation  is  often  more  desirable  than 
good  in  possession,  expectation  being  a  power- 
ful motive  to  action,  was  with  some  propriety 
united  with  them."  Accordingly  he  had  some 
leathern  tickets  made  by  a  bookbinder,  gilt  and 
lettered  differently,  expressive  of  the  various 
degrees  of  merit  they  were  intended  to  distin- 
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guish.    Every  day  he  inspected  the  boys'  books, 
and  distributed  among  them  paper  tickets,  num- 
bered 1,   2,   3,    &c.    according    to   merit:  the 
holder    of    one     of  these  paper  tickets  car- 
ried   it    to    the  monitor    appointed    for  that 
purpose,  and  received  from  him  in  exchange 
one  of  the  leathern  tickets  corresponding  to  it 
in  number,  and  this  he  wore  by  a  piece  of  rib- 
bon from  his  button  during  the  remainder  of 
the  same  day.     When  he  had  obtained  a  fixed 
quota  of  these  tickets,  he  became  entitled  to  a 
prize  of  appropriate  value.  No.  1,  for  instance, 
when  obtained  six  times,  entitled  him  to  a  half- 
penny prize.     No.  6,  obtained  forty  times,  to  a 
shilling  one ;  the  prizes  consisted  of  bats,  balls, 
kites,  &c.     Besides  these  prize  tickets,  Mr. 
Lancaster  introduced  several  orders  of  merit 
into  the  school,  the  members  of  which  were 
distinguished  by  a  badge,  which  they  wore  till 
it  was  forfeited  for  bad  behaviour.     Another  of 
his  inventions  was  a  mode  of  teaching  spelling, 
which  was  said  materially  to  economise  time, 
trouble,  and  expense.     The  class  was  provided 
with  slates,  the  teacher  pronounced  distinctly  the 
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word  which  they  were  to  spell,  and  every  boy 
Avrote  it  on  his  slate ;  some  of  the  senior  boys 
then  looked  over  them  to  see  that  they  had 
written  correctly.  The  supposed  advantages 
of  this  invention  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lan- 
caster in  a  manner  not  less  characteristic  than 
curious.  "  If/'  says  he,  (p.  59,)  "  the  individual 
advantage  derived  from  this  method  in  tuition  is 
great,  what  must  the  aggregate  be  ?  Each  boy 
can  spell  100  words  in  a  morning :  if  100  scho- 
lars do  this  200  mornings  yearly,  the  following 
will  be  the  total  of  their  efforts  towards  im- 
provement. 

100  words, 

200  mornings, 


20,000  words  each  boy  per  ann, 
100  boys. 


2,000,000  total  words  spelt  by  100  boys  per  ann." 

This  calculation  might  have  delighted  Jede- 
diah  Buxton  himself,  who  was  such  a  lover  of 
calculation,  that  when  he  was  taken  to  see 
Garrick  perform  Hamlet,  he  counted  the  words 
of  the  actor,  and  who  grew  angry  at  the  opera 
because  he  could  not  count  the  steps  of  the 
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dancers.  Mr.  Lancaster's  estimate,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  three  Irish- 
men, who  said  they  had  walked  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  the  day, — because  they  had  walked 
fifty  miles  a-piece:  if  knowledge  depended 
upon  the  number  of  words  spelt,  not  by  an  in- 
dividual boy,  but  by  imputing  to  one  the  amount 
of  what  is  done  by  all,  the  sum  total  in  millions 
might  then,  indeed,  be  a  matter  of  exultation 
and  importance.  Mr.  Lancaster  seems  to  have 
borrowed  this  notion  from  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, whose  religious  fraternities  are  founded 
upon  a  supposition  that  every  member  is  en- 
titled to  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  prayers  which 
are  said  by  the  whole. 

In  this  practice  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  there  are 
two  things  to  be  considered,  the  use  of  the 
slate,  and  the  application  of  it.  As  for  the 
first  it  is  manifest  that  all  he  can  claim  is  the 
merit  of  having  substituted  slate  for  sand,  and, 
in  fact,  he  himself  tells  us  #  that  sand  writing 

*  Lancaster,  2d  edition,  p.  77.  Fox's  Comparative  View, 
p.  24. 
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u  possesses  all  the  advantages  attached  to  spell- 
ing on  the  slate."      The  mere  change  of  ma- 
terial is  all.     For  introducing  the  slate  into 
more  use  than  had  heretofore  been  made  of 
it,  he  is   entitled   certainly   to  much  praise; 
it   is   a   good   and   economical  practice;  but 
the    advantages   of    teaching    the    two    pro- 
cesses of  writing  and  spelling  at  once  are  not 
altogether  so  certain.     If  the  monitor  dictate 
the  word,  the  boys  must  spell  it  by  ear,  and 
are  exceedingly  liable  to  error;  if  he  shows  it, 
then  the  lesson  becomes  a  mere  act  of  copying. 
The  sure  way  of  learning  to  spell  is  on  book 
and  off  book,  making  it  an  act  of  memory,  and 
this  is  the  only  way  by  which  children  can  be 
taught  thoroughly. 

Upon  this  new  mode  of  spelling,  however, 
and  upon  prize  tickets  and  orders  of  merit  Mr. 
Lancaster  rests  his  pretensions  as  a  disco- 
verer in  his  first  edition.  "  The  system  of  re- 
wards," he  says,  p.  62,  "and  the  new  method 
of  teaching  to  spell,  are,  I  believe,  original." 
He  had  before  said,  p.  53,  that  "  the  whole 
system  of  tuition  is  almost  entirely  conducted 
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by  boys."  So  that  it  is  evident  he  claimed  no 
merit  for  the  principle  of  the  new  system  at 
that  time.  He  had  not  then  invented  it.  The 
whole  pamphlet  indeed  is  unexceptionable  on 
the  score  of  pretensions,  and  it  contains  at  the 
end  a  fair  acknowledgment  of  the  priority  of 
Dr.  Bell's  system,  in  the  following  words.  "  I 
ought  not  to  close  my  account  without  ac- 
knowledging the  obligation  I  lie  under  to  Dr. 
Bell,  of  the  Male  Asylum  at  Madras,  who  so 
nobly  gave  up  his  time  and  liberal  salary,  that 
he  might  perfect  that  institution,  which  flourish- 
ed greatly  under  his  fostering  care.  He  pub- 
lished a  tract  in  1798,  entitled,  '  An  Experi- 
ment on  Education,  made  at  the  Male  Asy- 
lum at  Madras,  suggesting  a  system  whereby 
a  school  or  family  may  teach  itself,  under  the 
superintendance  of  the  master  or  parent.  Ca- 
dell  and  Davies,  Strand,  Price  Is.'  From 
this  publication  I  have  adopted  several  useful 
hints ;  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  to  the  at- 
tentive perusal  of  the  friends  of  education  and 
youth.  I  am  persuaded  nothing  is  more  con- 
ducive to  the  promotion  of  a  system  than  actual 
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experiment.  Dr.  Bell  had  200  boys,  who  in- 
structed themselves,  made  their  own  pens,  ruled 
their  books,  and  did  all  that  labour  in  school, 
which  among  a  great  number  is  light,  but  rest- 
ing on  the  shoulders  of  the  well-meaning  and 
honest,  though  unwise  teacher,  often  proves 
too  much  for  his  health,  and  embitters,  or  per- 
haps costs  him  his  life.  I  must  regret  that  I 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  beauty  of  his  system 
till  somewhat  advanced  in  my  plan  ;  if  I  had 
known  it,  it  would  have  saved  me  much  trouble, 
and  some  retrograde  movements.  As  a  con- 
firmation of  the  goodness  of  Dr.  Bell's  plan, 
I  have  succeeded  with  one  nearly  similar,  in 
a  school  attended  by  almost  three  hundred 
children." — p.  64.  There  is  a  mistake  in  the 
date  of  Dr.  BelPs  publication  in  this  passage ; 
for  that  publication,  as  appears  by  the  copy 
now  before  us,  bears  date  in  1797, — a  year 
therefore  before  the  commencement  of  Mr, 
Lancaster's  labours,  not  in  the  same  year  as 
thus  erroneously  represented.  The  acknow- 
ledgment itself  is  full,  fair,  and  satisfactory; 
and  it  is  sufficiently  plain  from  Mr.  Lancaster's 
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previous  accounts  of  his  school,  what  the  hints 
were  which  he  had  adopted  from  the  Madras 
experiment.  When  he  tells  us  that  "  the  whole 
system  of  tuition  is  almost  entirely  conducted 
by  boys/'  he  adds,  "the  writing  books  are  ruled 
with  exactness  and  all  the  writers  supplied 
with  good  pens  by  the  same  means.  In  the 
first  instance  the  school  is  divided  into  classes, 
to  each  of  these  a  lad  is  appointed  as  mo- 
nitor; he  is  responsible  for  the  morals,  im- 
provement, good  order,  and  cleanliness  of  the 
whole  class.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  a  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  report  of  progress,  spe- 
cifying the  number  of  lessons  performed,  boys 
present,  absent,"  See.  &c. 

This  acknowledgment  of  the  prior  merits  of 
Dr.  Bell  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Lancaster  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  book,  published  also  in 
1803.  This  farther  acknowledgment  was  also 
added :  "  Dr.  Bell  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
waste  of  time  in  schools,  and  his  method  to 
remedy  the  evil  was  crowned  with  complete 
success.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  walk  in 
his  footsteps  in  the  method  about  to  be  detail- 
ed." p.  78.    In  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  Lancaster 
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opened  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Bell,  and 
visited  him  at  Swanage,  in  Dorsetshire,  where 
he  then  resided.  They  had  at  that  time  much 
personal  communication  upon  the  subject  of 
tuition,  and  this  was  followed  by  some  epis- 
tolary intercourse.  Meantime,  Mr.  Lancaster 
served  the  cause  of  education  by  giving  the  new7 
system  a  notoriety  which  Dr.  Bell  had  failed 
to  obtain,  uot  owing  to  any  default  of  his  own, 
but  from  accidental  circumstances,  and  from 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  His  task 
in  reality  was  completed  :  he  had  discovered  the 
new  system,  reduced  it  to  practice  with  per- 
fect success,  and  published  an  authenticated 
account  of  the  discovery.  He  was  now  re- 
siding upon  his  living,  vaccinating  his  pa- 
rishioners, regulating  and  superintending  the 
Sunday  schools,  and  performing  the  duties  of 
his  clerical  office.  He  had  no  charge  of  any 
school  except  his  own  Sunday  schools,  and  in 
them  the  system  was  practised  in  obscurity,  till 
by  its  success  there,  he  was  able  to  induce  a 
schoolmaster  of  the  parish  to  take  it  up.  Prac- 
tically to  do  more  was  scarcely  possible  for 
one'  who  had  failed  in  many  attempts  to  per- 
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suade  masters  and  trustees  or  managers  of 
schools  to  adopt  his  system.  He  was  indeed 
ever  ready  to  give  every  assistance  to  those 
who  called  for  it,  or  would  receive  it ;  and  whe- 
ther he  would  have  served  the  great  cause  of 
which  he  never  lost  sight,  by  attempting  more, 
when  he  might,  perhaps,  have  failed  for  want 
of  official  station  and  authority,  is  extremely 
doubtful.  Of  this  he  seems  to  have  been  fully 
aware,  and  to  have  thought  that  he  finished  his 
task  when  he  gave  his  experiment  to  the  world, 
and  left  it  to  professional  men  and  those 
charged  with  scholastic  establishments  to  re- 
peat it.  That  these  were  his  views  we  know 
assuredly  from  his  own  words, —  for  the  preface 
to  his  original  pamphlet  concludes  with  saying, 
"  that  farther  and  similar  trials  may  be  made, 
and  the  success  in  every  instance  ascertained 
by  experience,  is  the  aim  of  this  publication." 
And  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Report  itself,  is 
this  paragraph.  u  Such  is  the  result  of  the 
essay  I  have  made  at  this  school.  Whether 
the  success  of  these  measures  depends  upon 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  character  or  con- 
dition of  these  children,  or  whether  a  similar 
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attempt  would  be  attended  with  equal  success 
in  every  charity  or  free  school,  where  the  mas- 
ter possesses  the  same  unqualified  and  un- 
limited powers  over  the  scholars,  so  as  in  every 
case  to  direct  their  energy  in  the  way  which 
seems  to  him  most  subservient  to  the  general 
good,  I  do  not  say,  '  Nee  satis  scio;  nee,  si 
sciam,  dicere  ausim ;'  much  less  do  I  presume 
to  say,  whether  the  system  might  not  be  so 
modified  as  to  be  rendered  practicable  in  the 
hands  of  masters  of  talents  and  industry  equal 
to  the  task,  and  possessing  the  confidence  of 
parents,  in  the  generality  of  public  schools  and 
academies.  But  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  expe- 
riment made  in  both  instances,  with  due  atten- 
tion to  circumstances.  If  successful,  I  should 
indulge  the  pleasing  hope,  that  a  rational 
foundation  were  laid  for  forming  the  characters 
of  children,  and  implanting  in  the  infant  mind 
such  principles  as  might,  perhaps,  continue 
through  life,  check  the  progress  of  vice  and 
immorality,  meliorate  the  rising  generation, 
and  improve  the  state  of  society.  The  effect 
which  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  produce 
upon  the  youthful  mind  has  been  often  marked; 
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and  the  ancient  historians,  orators,  and  poets, 
are  known  to  give  a  tinge  to  the  sentiments, 
and  a  bent  to  the  genius,  of  those  who  read 
them  with  just  relish.  On  the  same  principle 
the  practice  of  early  youth,  and  systematic 
arrangements,  could  scarce  fail  to  produce 
habits,  in  advanced  years,  highly  favourable  to 
virtue,  religion,  and  good  government.  But  I 
must  not  yield  to  such  speculations,  as  my  ob- 
ject only  is  to  detail,  conformably  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  committee,  what  has  passed 
here,  with  a  view  to  perpetuate  this  system  at 
a  school  where  it  has  proved  so  beneficial,  and 
to  give  it  the  chance  of  that  diffusion,  which 
may  produce  a  fair  trial  in  other  situations;  so 
that  its  comparative  value  may  be  ascertained 
by  experiments  fairly  made,  the  only  just  crite- 
rion of  every  theory  of  science,  or  politics,  or 
education ;  but  which  can  only  be  recommended 
with  safety  when  the  failure  in  success  can  be 
attended  with  no  serious  consequences."  These 
then  were  the  views  and  feelings  of  Dr.  Bell 
when  he  gave  his  discovery  to  the  world,  and 
unless  he  had  abandoned  his  clerical  duties 
to    open    a   school    and   make    education  his 
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trade,  the  press  was  the  only  means  by  which 
he  could  appeal  to  the  public.  Of  that  means 
he  had  availed  himself;  and  his  discovery,  the 
principle  of  the  new  system,  was  before  the 
world.  He  had  done  his  part  in  communicating 
it,  and  it  remained  for  the  nation,  but  especially 
for  the  clergy,  and  most  of  all  for  the  govern- 
ment, to  discharge  theirs.  Dr.  Bell  had  called 
upon  each :  upon  the  people  by  the  publication 
of  his  experiment;  upon  the  church  and  the 
government  by  sending  copies  to  Lambeth 
and  to  the  ministers :  unfortunately  the  clergy,  as 
a  body,  were  not  active,  and  the  administration 
then  in  power  (that  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Grenville)  was,  of  all  others,  that  from  which 
any  attempt  toward  the  advancement  of  general 
knowledge  was  the  most  unlikely  to  receive  en- 
couragement. As  for  the  public,  they  scarcely 
heard  of  his  pamphlet :  its  diminutive  size  and 
perishable  form  tended  to  impede  its  circulation, 
and,  in  some  degree,  prevented  it  from  exciting 
notice.  Trifling  as  thes£  things  may  seem  in 
themselves,  they  are  not  so  in  their  conse- 
quences; and  owing  to  such  causes,  many  works 
of  considerable  importance  escape  not  only 
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the  notice  of  the  public,  but  of  those  journalists 
also  who  profess  to  register  in  their  volumes 
whatever  issues  from  the  press #.  One  Re- 
view f,  and  only  one,  perceived  the  nature  and 
value  of  Dr.  Bell's  experiment,  and  pronounced 
that  it  was  "  worth  a  thousand  ingenious  but 
fanciful  theories  fabricated  in  the  closet."  The 
idea  of  "  conducting  a  school  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  scholars  themselves"  happily  con- 
ceived and  steadily  prosecuted,  enabled  Dr. 
Bell,"  said  this  intelligent  critic,  to  "  surmount 
all  obstacles,  and  to  establish  a  system  of  educa- 
tion, the  effects  of  which  are  as  truly  interest- 
ing as  the  means  are  novel"  He  recommended 
this  new  system  to  the  consideration  of  all  who 
were  concerned  with  public  charities ;  and  he 
anticipated  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  all 

*  In  proof  of  this  it  will  suffice  to  mention  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  various  Missionary  Societies,  now  little  in- 
ferior in  extent  to  the  Lettres  Edifiantes,  and  infinitely  su- 
perior in  the  quantity  of  valuable  matter  which  they  con- 
tain. That  very  remarkable  account  of  the  Secret  Society 
at  Avignon  may  also  be  instanced,  of  which  an  abstract  is 
preserved  in  Espriella's  Letters. 

f  Analytical  Review,  January,  1799. 
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the  true  friends  of  mankind  to  Dr.  Bell.  "  For," 
he  continued,  a  while  their  esteem  and  ap- 
plause are  bestowed  on  Howard,  who  visited 
prisons,  and  Count  Rumford,  who  has  reformed 
work-houses,  a  portion  of  it  will  not  be  with- 
holden  from  him  who  has  successfully  en- 
deavoured to  render  those  abodes  of  guilt  and 
wretchedness  less  necessary,  by  the  influence 
of  tuition  on  the  mind  and  manners  of  the  des- 
titute and  abandoned  orphan."  Thus  clearly 
was  the  novelty  of  the  system  perceived,  thus 
deservedly  were  the  merits  of  the  discoverer 
acknowledged,  and  thus  distinctly  was  the 
principle  of  the  discovery  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Lancaster  as  well  as  to  the  public  in  January, 
1799;  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Lancaster  had  not 
yet,  by  his  own  account,  thought  of  attempting 
any  improvement  upon  the  old  modes  of  tuition. 
The  discovery,  nevertheless,  was  little  known, 
and  when  Mr.  Lancaster  adopted  it,  many  cir- 
cumstances concurred  in  giving  him  advantages 
which  Dr.  Bell  did  not  possess. 

The  circumstance  of  his  being  a  Quaker  was 
that  which  most  directly  contributed  to  his 
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success.  Sectarians  have  more  zeal  than  the 
members  of  an  established  Church :  just  as  in 
small  independent  states,  the  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism, if  not  more  ardent  than  in  large  empires, 
is  more  generally  diffused;  and  as  in  this  coun- 
try where  the  evils  of  war  are  unknown,  men 
take  more  passionate  interest  in  a  contested 
election  than  in  the  fate  of  Europe.  And  of 
all  sects,  that  to  which  Mr.  Lancaster  belong- 
ed, was  the  one  upon  which  he  could  with 
most  certainty  calculate  for  liberal  and  efficient 
aid.  For  although  the  Quakers  are  remark- 
able in  these  days  for  possessing  none  of  that 
spirit  which  compasses  sea  and  land  to  make  a 
proselyte,  no  people  are  so  zealous  for  the  ho- 
nour of  their  community ;  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions, when  money  or  personal  exertion  has 
been  required  for  purposes  of  unequivocal  uti- 
lity according  to  their  peculiar  tenets,  none 
have  been  found  more  liberal,  more  active,  or 
more  unwearied:  of  this  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  will  for  ever  remain  a  glorious 
proof;  for  without  the  persevering  and  indefa- 
tigable efforts  of  the  Quakers,  that  abolition 
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would  never  have  been  effected.  Among  them 
chiefly,  Mr.  Lancaster  in  1801  raised  a  sub- 
scription of  118/.  for  the  first  year  of  his  free 
school ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  doubled 
the  amount.  His  school  was  then  visited  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Somerville ;  and 
from  the  beginning  of  1803,  patronage  flowed 
in  upon  him.  His  own  peculiar  character  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  his  success.  There  was 
nothing  in  his  education,  temper,  or  previous 
habits  of  life  which  rendered  it  unpleasant  for 
him  to  travel  about  soliciting  subscriptions ;  a 
thing  to  which,  however  meritorious  and  urgent 
the  motive,  men  of  finer  minds  usually  feel  re- 
pugnant, even  when  it  becomes  an  act  of  duty. 
And  while  he  was  impressed  with  a  due  sense 
of  the  importance  of  his  object,  and  animated 
with  a  fitting  zeal  for  its  accomplishment,  his 
humour  led  him  to  mingle  practices  with  the 
system,  which,  whether  they  decorated  or  dis- 
figured it,  served  to  attract  notice. 

Mr. Lancaster's  school  began  nowtobemuch 
talked  of,  and  the  system  by  an  easy  error  was 
frequently  called  after  his  name,  by  those  who 
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had  not  read  his  book,  or  reading  it,  had  failed 
to  notice  how  explicitly  he  acknowledged  Dr. 
Bell  to  be  the  inventor.  Mr.  Lancaster  refer- 
red to  him  publicly  as  the  author  of  the  system, 
and  applied  to  him  privately  for  farther  details. 
Dr.  Bell,  therefore,  in  the  spring  of  1 805,  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  of  his  work,  leaving  how- 
ever#  the  original  documents  by  which  it  was  at- 
tested, where,  he  said,  "they  might  readily  be 
found,"  and  confining  the  present  extract  to 
facts  and  to  the  details  of  the  system,  which 
"  by  reason  of  their  brevity  had  not  always  been 
fully  understood  f."  The  discovery  had  already 
been  laid  before  the  public,  the  minuter  parts 
of  the  plan  were  now  developed ;  and  in  them 
some  practices  appeared  which  were  equally 
novel  and  important.  From  this  publication 
a  perfect  notion  may  be  formed  of  a  Madras 
school,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  set  before 

*  In  the  "  Experiment  on  Education,''  then  on  sale  (as 
it  has  been  ever  since  till  the  end  of  last  year),  for  one  shil- 
ling. 

f  Experiment,  2d  edit,  p.  6. 
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the  reader  as  clearly  and  succinctly  as  possible. 
A  little  repetition  will  be  excused  for  the  sake 
of  making  the  account  complete. 

The  principle  of  the  new  system  is  self  tuition. 
The  scholars  teach  each  other  under  the  su- 
perintendance  of  one  master,  whatever  be  the 
extent  of  the  school. 

To  effect  this,  they  are  arranged  in  classes 
according  to  their  proficiency.     In  each  class 
the  boys  are  paired  off  into  tutors  and  pupils, 
the  best  proficient  having  the  dullest  for  his 
pupil,  by  whose  side  he  sits  to  assist  him  in 
learning  his  lessons,  and  for  whose  conduct  and 
progress  he  is  answerable.     Two  boys,  one  of 
them  generally  chosen   from   a  higher  class, 
the  other,  sometimes  the  first  boy  in  his  own, 
are  made  teacher  and  assistant.     The  business 
of  the  assistant  is  to  attend  the  class,  to  pre- 
vent idleness,  and  to  instruct  the  tutors  whea 
they  need  it :  he  also  hears  the  class  say  their 
lesson  under  the  teacher,  or  says  it  with  them. 
The  teacher  directs  the  assistant,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  the  behaviour  and  improvement  of  the 
class.  A  competent  number  of  the  senior  boys 
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are  appointed  ushers  to  inspect  the  school, 
watch  over  the  whole,  and  give  instructions 
wherever  wanted,  as  agents  of  the  master. 
They  occasionally  hear  the  classes,  and  then 
the  teachers  say  their  lesson  with  the  rest. 

By  this  system  of  self  tuition,  expence  is 
spared  to  the  establishment,  time  to  the  scho- 
lars, and  irksome  labour  to  the  master.  The 
teachers  of  the  new  school  are  better  than  the 
ushers  of  the  old,  because  they  obey  the  master 
implicitly,  and  being  boys  themselves  they  teach 
in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the  understandings 
of  those  whom  they  are  teaching.  Should  one 
of  them  prove  in  any  way  unfit  for  his  office, 
the  remedy  is  at  hand ;  another  is  chosen  to 
supersede  him,  and  he  takes  his  place  in  the 
ranks. 

Of  the  laws  of  the  new  system,  the  first  in 
importance  is  that  every  boy  must  find  his  level. 
If  a  boy  commit  an  error  in  saying  his  lesson, 
the  first  in  order  below  who  corrects  him  takes 
his  place.  He  who  has  for  some  time  main- 
tained a  high  station  in  his  own  class,  is,  as 
soon  as  he  thinks  himself,  or  as  the  master 
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thinks  him,  competent  to  the  business  of  the 
class  above  him,  promoted  into  it  upon  trial, 
and  placed  at  the  bottom :  if,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  he  rises  to  a  respectable  station 
there, he  retains  the  rank;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
should  prove  wanting,  he  returns  to  his  former 
class.  In  like  manner,  one  who  has  been  long 
at  the  bottom  of  his  own  class,  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  that  below  him ;  should  he  keep  a  high 
place  there  for  a  few  days,  he  recovershis  former 
rank ;  if  he  sink  toward  the  bottom,  he  has  found 
his  level  and  remains  there.  By  these  means 
an  equalization  of  classes  is  effected.  Every 
scholar  advances  in  proportion  to  his  diligence 
and  ability ;  the  quick  is  not  retarded  for  the 
slow,  nor  is  any  one  hurried  forward  till  he  is 
completely  master  of  the  ground  behind  him. 

Another  law  of  main  importance  is,  that  what- 
ever is  learnt  must  be  learnt  thoroughly.  The 
means  of  effecting  this  is  by  short,  easy,  and 
frequent  lessons :  each  lesson  so  short  that  it 
shall  never  require  more  than  a  quarter,  or  at 
most  half  an  hour,  both  for  acquiring  and  say- 
ing it,  and  so  easy  that  it  shall  be  perfectly 
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within  the  capacity  of  every  one  in  the  class. 
The  teacher  must  never  quit  a  lesson  of  any 
kind  till  it  is  familiar  to  the  scholar,  who  thus 
treads  upon  sure  ground  in  every  step  of  his 
progress. 

The  teacher  marks  in  his  book  the  daily  les- 
sons of  the  class  as  he  gives  them  out,  and  a  re- 
gister is  kept  wherein  the  tasks  performed  by 
every  class  are  entered  day  by  day.  These  are 
added  up  weekly  and  monthly,  and  compared 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  account  of  former 
weeks  and  months.  The  progress  of  every  class 
is  thus  distinctly  noted:  that  of  every  individual 
is  known  by  the  class  which  he  has  reached, 
and  the  place  which  he  holds  in  it.  When  he 
comes  to  write  and  cypher,  he  enters  an  ac- 
count of  his  daily  performances  in  his  copy  or 
cyphering  book.  The  master  being  thus  per- 
fectly informed  of  the  merit  of  every  scholar, 
rewards  when  he  thinks  fit  those  who  are  most 
deserving. 

In  a  school  where  every  boy  finds  his  level, 
and  consequently  every  one  is  tasked  to  the 
measure  of  his  ability,  nothing  is  required  of 
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the  slowest  capacity  more  than  what  it  can 
well  perform.  There  are  therefore  no  dunces. 
No  one  is  ever  punished  for  not  having  learnt 
what  he  was  unable  to  learn,  and  thus  one  chief 
cause  of  punishment  is  abolished.  Such  too  is 
the  discipline  of  the  school  that  no  offences  are 
committed  which  it  is  possible  to  prevent  by 
continual  and  universal  inspection,  and  by 
keeping  the  boys  constantly  employed.  And 
when  offences  do  occur,  as  it  is  not  possible  en- 
tirely to  prevent  them,  the  mode  of  punishment 
is  made  conducive  to  the  general  good.  What- 
ever the  offence  be,  the  person  who  is  answer- 
able for  the  conduct  of  the  offender  must  im- 
mediately report  it,  and  it  is  entered  in  the 
black  book,  if  a  present  reproof  should  not  be 
deemed  sufficient.  If  the  tutor  fail  to  report 
to  the  assistant  the  fault  of  his  pupil,  then  he 
himself  is  reported  for  neglect;  and  if  the  as- 
sistant or  teacher  should  be  guilty  of  a  like 
neglect,  they  become  responsible  in  like  man- 
ner. At  the  week's  end  the  assizes  of  the  week 
are  held ;  the  whole  school  is  drawn  up  in  a 
circle,  and  every  boy  whose  name  appears  in  the 
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black  book  is  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers;  and 
if  found  guilty,  sentenced  by  them,  the  master 
having  a  dispensary  and  plenary  power  over 
their  sentence.  Thus  the  boys  are  trained  up 
in  the  habitual  use  of  that  privilege  which  is 
the  pride  of  the  English  nation ;  and  the  of- 
fender himself  knows  that  his  punishment  is 
awarded  by  rule  and  reason,  never  by  caprice 
or  passion.  Extra  tasks  to  be  acquired  at 
extra  hours  are  the  usual  punishment;  for  any 
heavier  offence,  solitary  confinement.  But 
such  offences  seldom  occur ;  for  the  effect  of 
this  whole  beautiful  system  is  that  the  boys  feel 
the  justice,  and  perceive  the  utility  of  all  that  is 
done  to  them,  for  them,  and  by  them. 

Such  then  is  the  new  system.  Self-tuition  is 
its  principle ;  its  two  fundamental  laws  are  that 
every  boy  must  find  his  level,  and  that  whatever 
is  learnt  must  be  learnt  thoroughly.  This  prin- 
ciple and  these  laws  are  applicable  to  schools 
of  every  kind. 

The  practice  of  the  primary  schools  (to  which 
the  new  system  has  hitherto  been  confined)  ac- 
complishes the  purpose  of  instruction  at  the  least 
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possible  expense  of  materials,  time,  and  la- 
bour. 

The  alphabet  is  taught  by  making  the  scholar 
trace  the  letters  with  his  ringer  in  sand,  which 
is  laid  in  a  tray  some  ten  inches  wide,  where  it 
may  be  smoothed  by  a  shake,  or  by  passing  the 
hand  over  it.  In  the  same  manner  he  learns  the 
double  letters,  digits,  and  words  of  two  letters. 

Spelling  is  the  next  step.  For  this  an  ele- 
mentary book  is  prepared  containing  only  mo- 
nosyllables, and  stories  related  in  monosyllables. 
The  scholar  learns  to  spell  in  book,  and  #  off 
book,  and  in  this  manner  he  goes  through  the 
book  twice  or  thrice,  by  which  time  he  is  able 
to  spell  any  word  out  of  it,  and  read  any  one  in 
it.  When  this  is  done  there  is  no  more  previous 
spelling. 

The  next  process  is  syllabic  reading,  by  which 
is  meant  the  practice  of  resolving  words  into 
their  component  syllables  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
cision. The  scholar  pauses  between  every 
syllable,  and  makes  a  longer  pause  at  the  end 
of  every   word.      Having    gone    through   the 

•  Thus  b-1-u-n-t,  blunt.    Blunt,  b-1-u-n-t. 
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book  in  this  manner  syllabically,  he  goes 
through  it  a  second  time,  reading  word  by 
word.  At  the  end  of  every  lesson  he  is  called 
upon  to  spell  such  words  as  are  least  familiar 
to  him ;  and  here  another  practice  is  to  be  ob- 
served, which  is  called  unreiterated  spelling. 
For  example,  if  the  word  be  faithful,  the  boy 
repeats  it  after  the  teacher — faith-ful,  then  spells 
it  fait  h — f  u  I.  In  the  ordinary  method 
every  syllable  is  repeated  as  it  is  spelt,  and 
every  antecedent  one  reiterated  to  the  end  of  the 
word,  occasioning  thereby  great  waste  of  time, 
and  frequently  confusing  the  scholar. 

When  a  boy  in  saying  his  lesson  commits  an 
error,  the  one  below  without  waiting  for  direc- 
tions corrects  him ;  and  should  he  fail  to  do 
this,  the  next  in  order  is  on  the  watch  to  take 
advantage  of  his  negligence.  But  two  easy 
practices  secure  an  unremitting  attention,  even 
if  emulation  failed  to  keep  it  up.  The  scholar 
while  reading  is  stopt  suddenly  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence,  so  that  unless  the  next  boy  be  not 
attending  he  knows  not  where  to  begin,  and 
yields  his  place  to  one  who  has  been  more  ob- 
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servant.  And  if  the  teacher  perceives  that  any 
boy  is  not  attentive,  he  calls  upon  him  sudden- 
ly to  proceed  in  whatever  part  of  the  class  he 
may  be. 

The  written  alphabet  is  taught  like  the  print- 
ed one  in  sand,  and  the  scholar  writes  upon  a 
slate  till  he  has  made  some  progress.  For  the 
same  reason  of  economy,  the  boys  in  the  lower 
classes  read  from  a  card  or  a  single  leaf,  be- 
cause if  a  book  be  put  into  the  learners  hands, 
three  parts  of  it  are  worn  out  with  thumbing 
before  the  first  is  learnt.  When  the  scholar  uses 
a  copy  book,  he  is  taught  to  rule  it  himself;  as 
soon  as  possible  also  he  must  make  his  own 
pen,  and  do  every  thing  for  himself  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher,  not  with  his  assistance. 
When  writing  he  has  a  moveable  head-copy 
before  him,  (either  engraved  or  written  by  the 
master,  or  best  penman  of  the  school),  and  this 
is  ready  for  other  boys  in  their  turn. 

Proceeding  upon  the  same  plan  of  short,  easy, 
and  frequent  lessons,  the  scholars  are  grounded 
in  the  four  cardinal  rules  of  arithmetic.  Step 
by  step  they  learn  the  addition,  subtraction, 
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multiplication,  and  division,  tables  perfectly,  so 
as  to  answer  through  them  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  That  done,  every  operation  in  these 
rules  becomes  easy,  and  when  the  scholar  has 
mastered  these  rules,  the  acquirement  of  the 
whole  science  is  within  his  reach. 

In  the  summer  of  180.5  Mr.  Lancaster  pub- 
lished his  third  edition,  which  was  then  enlarg- 
ed to  a  volume  of  respectable  size.  So  greatly 
had  he  now  been  patronized,  that  his  school  by 
this  time  contained  nearly  800  boys,  and  an- 
other for  nearly  200  girls  had  been  established 
under  the  care  of  his  sisters.  A  subscription 
also  had  been  begun  for  training  schoolmasters 
in  the  new  system  under  his  care.  A  sufficient- 
ly satisfactory  account  of  the  Borough-road 
School  may  be  collected  from  this  volume,  but 
it  will  be  better,  as  we  have  done  with  the  Ma- 
dras School,  to  give  its  details  from  the  latest 
and  most  particular  instructions .  From  such  an 
account  it  will  appear  how  much  of  the  success 
of  the  school  is  owing  to  Dr.  Bell's  principle 
of  self-tuition,  and  how  much  to  the  practices 
which  have  been  invented  either  by  Mr.  Lan- 
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caster  or  others.  Such  an  account  also  will 
enable  the  reader  to  decide  between  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster, 
in  the  practices  of  the  new  system, — as  for  any 
comparison  between  their  systems,  the  system 
is  the  same.  There  are  not  two  new  systems, 
but  one  new  system,  that  of  self-tuition,  disco- 
vered at  Madras,  practised  and  perfected  there, 
and  adopted  from  that  model  by  Mr.  Lancaster, 
as  he  himself  explicitly  acknowledges  in  his  first 
and  second  editions. 

The  principle  then  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  school 
is  self-tuition, — the  mode  of  "  conducting  a 
school  through  the  medium  of  the  scholars 
themselves/'— -a  mode  which  Dr.  Bell  an- 
nounced as  his  invention,  and  of  which  the 
Madras  government  attested  the  success  before. 
Mr.  Lancaster  took  up  the  profession  of  a 
schoolmaster.  One  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Madras  school  is  also  in  part  adopted, — 
the  equalization  of  classes;  in  part  only,  the 
inspecting  monitor  promotes  the  boys  as 
fast  as  they  deserve  it,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  boy  who  is  found  unequal  to  his  class, 
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finds  his  level  in  the  one  below,  because  in  fact 
the  second  fundamental  law  of  the  Madras 
school,  that  whatever  is  learnt  must  be  learnt 
thoroughly,  makes  no  part  of  Mr.  Lancaster's 
method,  and  is,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  incon- 
sistent with  one  of  his  boasted  inventions. 

Mr.  Lancaster  has  one  set  of  monitors  for 
order,  another  for  tuition,  a  third  for  inspection, 
and  one  monitor-general.     These  are  in  fact 
the  ushers,  teachers,  and  assistants  of  the  Ma- 
dras school  under  different  names.     But  they 
differ  from  them  in  having  "  a  written  or  print- 
ed paper  of  their  '  duties'  which  they  should 
particularly  study  and  repeat  once  a  week #," 
and    in   wearing   in    school    "   a    printed   or 
leather  ticket,  gilt  lettered  thus,  t  monitor  of 
the  first  class — monitor  of  the  second  class  f,'  " 
&.c.     Each    of  these  tickets   is  numbered,  A 
row  of  nails  with  numbers  on  the  wall  marking 
the   place    of  each  ticket  is  to  be  in  every 
school-room,  "  the  nail  numbered  1  being  the 
place  for  the  ticket  No.  1.     When  the  school 

*  Lancaster's  British  System,  p.  44,      f  Ibid.  p.  43. 
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begins  the  monitors  are  called  to  take  their 
tickets,  and  every  ticket  left  on  a  nail  shows  a 
monitor  absent ;  when  an  occasional  monitor 
must  of  course  be  chosen/'  In  like  manner 
every  class  is  numbered  according  to  a  list  which 
the  monitor  keeps ;  a  series  of  numbers  is 
painted  on  the  wall,  and  the  way  of  mustering  a 
class  is  by  making  the  boys  arrange  themselves 
each  under  his  own  number,  the  vacancies  show- 
ing who  are  absent  #.  Mr.  Lancaster  found  it 
needful  to  make  a  strict  enquiry  after  absentees, 
and  this  invention  is  instead  of  calling  over  the 
muster-roll,  which  he  thinks  tiresome  and 
noisy.  It  might  be  supposed  that  less  noise 
would  be  made  by  calling  over  thirty  or  forty 
names,  than  by  marching  thirty  or  forty  boys 
from  their  form  to  the  wall  and  back  again  ; 

*  Mr.  Lancaster  gives  a  specimen  of  the  report  of  absen- 
tees; it  is  in  four  columns,  containing  the  day  of  the  month, 
the  names  of  the  absentee  and  of  the  enquirer  concern- 
ing him,  and  the  report  or  result  of  the  enquiry.  In  the 
specimen,  one  of  the  absentees  is  named  Bowles,  and  the 
report  concerning  him  made  by  Plymly  is  that  he  is  "  gone  to 
Holland?'     Mr.  Lancaster  is  a  wag. 
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but  Mr.  Lancaster  has  a  talent  for  invention, 
and  knows  the  use  of  novelties.  The  boys 
march  and  wheel  at  the  word  of  command, 
"  front,  right  or  left,  step  forward,  or  step 
backward;"  and  they  are  trained  to  measure 
their  steps  to  prevent  treading  on  each  other's 
heels,  or  pushing  each  other  down.  It  is 
not  required  that  the  measure  should  be  a  "  re- 
gular step" — that  would  be  too  military  for  a 
Quaker.  In  another  instance  Mr.  Lancaster 
calculates  the  inconvenience  which  he  has  over- 
looked in  this,  and  in  a  school  of  800  boys, 
saves  1600  motions  in  the  morning,  and  as  many 
in  the  afternoon,  by  inventing  a  practice  of 
slinging  every  boy's  hat  across  his  shoulders  like 
a  knapsack.  They  do  this  when  they  pull  their 
hats  off  upon  coming  into  school,  and  before 
they  go  out  the  word  of  command  is  given 
"  unsling  hats,"  no  doubt  lest  they  should  forget 
to  put  them  on  again.  The  arrangement  of  slates 
is  another  invention  of  the  same  description; 
the  boys  instead  of  hanging  them  from  nails  on 
the  wall,  hang  them  from  nails  at  the  desk,  each 
in  his  own  place, — another  saving  of  motions. 
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These  practices,  which  are  useful  enough,  dis- 
play a  pitch  of  invention  equal  to  that  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Crisp,  famous  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  having  invented  the  mile-and- 
half-stones  round  London,  and  teazed  the  news- 
paper publishers  till  they  placed  letter-boxes 
in  their  windows. 

Mr.  Lancaster  begins  by  teaching  the  alpha- 
phet  in  sand,  which  practice,  he  says,  was  taken 
in  the  outline  from  Dr.  Bell,  but  great  difficul- 
ties were  at  first  experienced  in  it,  because  he 
began  with  wet  sand,  and  skewers  instead  of 
ringers.  "  It  required  great  care  in  wetting;  if 
wetted  either  too  much  or  too  little,  it  was 
equally  useless  and  inconvenient.  It  occasion- 
ed a  deal  of  trouble  to  smooth,  and  took  double 
or  treble  the  quantity  of  sand  which  it  would 
have  taken  #  dry."  All  these  difficulties  were 
obviated  as  soon  as  he  heard  from  Dr.  Bell 
that  it  should  be  dry  sand;  a  circumstance,  he 
adds,  *  which  fully  shews  how  essential  a  minute 
detail  is  to  the  ready  practice  of  any  experi- 
ment." The  necessity  of  minute  directions  is 
*  Lancaster's  Improvements,  3d  edition,  p.  46. 
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exemplified  much  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
history  of  a  plum-pudding  made  in  France 
after  a  receipt  brought  from  England ;  the 
receipt  was  scrupulously  followed,  but  the  un- 
happy pudding  made  its  appearance  all  abroad 
in  a  soup-dish,  because  the  English  cook  had 
forgotten  to  specify  that  it  should  be  boiled  in 
a  cloth. 

Mr.  Joseph  Fox,  in  his  table  of  the  compa- 
rative advantages  of  the  plans  of  Dr.  Bell  and 
Mr.  Lancaster,  tells  us  that  the  sand-writing  is 
practised  in  the  schools  of  the  latter,  on  an  im- 
proved method.  This  gentleman  has  not 
thought  proper  to  state  in  what  that  improve- 
ment consists ;  and  as  it  plainly  appears  that  it 
is  neither  in  wetting  the  sand,  nor  in  using 
skewers,  we  must  look  for  it  in  the  detail 
of  the  practice  as  given  by  Mr.  Lancaster. 
There  indeed  we  have  actually  a  plan  of  the 
desk,  A  showing  the  entire  surface,  B  a  vacant 
space  where  the  boys  lean  their  left  arms  while 
they  use  the  right,  C  the  space  wherein  the 
sand  is  placed :  and  the  ledge  or  pantile  lath 
which  separates  the  vacant  space  from  the  space 
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containing  the  sand,  is  represented  by  two  lines. 
Very  accurate,  no  doubt : — it  reminds  us  of  Mr. 
Perkins  the  tractorist,  who,  that  the  public 
might  be  the  better  enabled  to  beware  of  coun- 
terfeits, published  in  his  handbills  the  portrait 
of  a  genuine  tractor,  both  a  front  and  aback  view, 
to  make  certain  sure,- — and  also  a  striking  like- 
ness of  the  morocco  case.  The  improved  me- 
thod however  is  yet  to  be  sought  for :  and  next 
we  learn  that  the  desk  on  which  the  sand  is 
strewn  is  painted  black,  and  as  the  sand  which 
is  mostly  used  is  whitish,  the  black  ground 
shows  the  letters  to  more  advantage.  Even 
Mr.  Joseph  Fox,  with  all  the  virulence  and  vul- 
garity which  he  has  displayed  as  a  partizan  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Lancaster,  will  hardly  lay  much 
stress  upon  such  an  improvement  as  this.  An- 
other improvement,  indeed,  of  more  apparent 
utility  is  specified— that  of  arranging  the  letters, 
"  in  three  courses  according  to  their  similarity 
of  form :"  the  first  containing  those  which  are 
composed  of  straight  lines ;  the  second  those 
which  depend  upon  the  formation  of  an  angle ;  the 
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third  those  which  partake  of  a  circle.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  this  is  the  improvement  which 
Mr.  Joseph  Fox  means,  and  certainly  Mr.  Lan- 
caster has  dropt  no  hint  whatever  that  this  is 
Dr.  Briggs's  invention  and  not  his  own.  Dr. 
Briggs's  method  was  detailed  in  a  book  which, 
of  all  others,  Mr.  Lancaster  was  most  likely  to 
read ;  but  whether  he  had  read  it  or  not,  we 
happen  to  be  well  informed  that  the  method 
itself  had  been  described  to  him.  And  this  may 
perhaps  explain  the  manifest  care  with  which, 
when  lecturing  at  Liverpool,  he  avoided  all 
conversation  with  Dr.  Briggs — the  person  with 
whom,  it  might  otherwise  have  been  supposed, 
he  would  be  most  solicitous  to  communicate. 

Another  method  of  teaching  to  spell  and  read 
is  by  lessons,  on  large  sheets  of  pasteboard  sus- 
pended from  the  wall.  Mr.  Lancaster  calls  this 
"  a  method  of  teaching  to  spell  and  read,  where- 
by one  book  will  serve  instead  of  six  hundred 
books." — Great  stress  is  laid  by  his  partizans 
upon  the  economy  of  this  invention.  A  spe- 
cimen of  this  "  new-invented  spelling  book"  is 
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given  below  #,  in  types  of  the  same  size  as 
the  original :  and  the  reader,  when  he  recollects 
that  from  twenty  to  thirty  or  forty  boys  are 
ranged  round  a  sheet  of  this  kind  in  a  semi- 
circle, the  diameter  of  which  cannot  be  less 
than  nine  or  ten  feet,  will  probably  be  of  opi- 
nion that  there  is  no  economy  of  eye-sight  in 
the  practice.  How  soon  the  eyes  of  children  are 
injured  is  proved  in  the  manufactory  of  watch 
chains  (that  is,  the  chains  which  wind  up  the 
works);  in  this  manufactory  none  but  children 
are  employed,  and  it  is  rarely  that  they  are 
able  to  continue  at  it  after  they  are  twelve 
years  old. 

This  objection  to  the  practice  would  alone 
be  fatal.  But  there  is  another  objection  not 
less  weighty,  which  has  been  clearly  and  acutely 
stated  by  Mr.  Bouyer  in  a  discourse  upon  the 
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subject  of  education,  as  much  distinguished  by 
the  liberality  as  the  ability  which  it  displays.  A 
sheet  thus  printed,  he  remarks,  will  not  contain 
more  matter  than  half  a  page  of  the  closely 
printed  duodecimo  tracts  printed  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Every 
sheet  therefore  upon  the  most  moderate  calcula- 
tion must  cost  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  same 
matter  printed  in  the  customary  form,  and  the 
saving  must  consist  in  this,  that  a  whole  school, 
though  it  should  consist  of  1000  scholars,  would 
consume  only  a  very  small  number  of  copies. 
The  publisher  therefore  must  run  a  great  risk, 
unless  he  is  sure  of  the  custom  of  very  many 
schools.  The  matter  brought  forward  can  be  of 
no  considerable  extent,  and  yet  the  exercise  of 
the  scholars  in  reading  must  be  confined  within 
these  limits,  unless  recourse  is  had  to  books. 
"  These  consequences,  then,"  says  Mr» 
Bouyer,  u  appear  inevitable;  we  must  at  once 
renounce  all  expositions  of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism, and  all  tracts  of  a  similar  length.  The 
conductor  of  the  plan,  who  is  at  the  charge  and 
risk  of  the  edition,  will  be  absolute  master  of 
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the  publisher.  All  managers  of  schools  must 
apply  to  this  conductor,  for  if  they  print  for 
themselves,  there  is  an  end  of  the  promised 
economy.  He  will  therefore  have  the  power 
of  withholding  whatever  he  disapproves,  and  of 
propagating  whatever  he  thinks  fit.  If  the 
plan  becomes  general,  such  a  conductor  will  be 
the  centre  and  main  spring  of  an  organization 
of  afflicted  schools  hitherto  unparalleled :  inas- 
much as  by  dictating  every  thing  that  is  to  be 
read,  he  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  influence 
the  first  impressions  to  be  made  on  the  minds 
of  youth  throughout  the  kingdom.  I  will  now 
put  this  plain  question,  which  certainly  ex*- 
eludes  every  personal  consideration.  Is  there 
any  man  in  existence  in  whom  it  will  be  safe 
to  repose  such  a  trust?  But  the  person  who 
claims  it  is  a  dissenter  from  the  Church  of 
England.*" 

These  arguments   are  decisive  against  this 

*  Mr.  Bouyer  has  set  an  example  of  the  beneficence  and 
zeal  which  he  recommends  to  his  brethren.  He  has  esta- 
blished a  school  at  Durham  wherein  children  are  educated 
wpon  the  New  System. 
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boasted  practice ;  the  danger  and  the  mischief 
heavily  overbalancing  any  advantages  of  eco- 
nomy which  it  may  possess.  This  however 
is  Mr.  Lancaster's  great  economical  invention, 
and  were  he  content  to  claim  the  merit  of  in- 
vention only  where  it  is  due,  it  is  upon  this  that 
he  should  rest  his  claim  as  an  inventor.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  in  this  manner  a  single  sheet 
serves  a  whole  class  of  twenty  or  thirty  boys, 
every  one  of  whom,  according  to  the  old  me- 
thods, would  have  had  a  book  in  his  hands, 
thumbing  one  of  the  leaves  and  curling  all  the 
rest.  In  Dr.  BelPs  schools  the  lower  classes 
use  spelling  cards  instead  of  spelling  books. 
The  difference  of  economy  therefore  in  the 
two  schools  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  one 
every  boy  has  a  spelling  card  the  size  of  a  duo- 
decimo page ;  in  the  other,  one  as  large  as  ad 
almanac  serves  for  the  class.  The  value  of  the 
small  cards  is  something  less  than  two  thirds 
of  a  farthing,  and  they  who  are  fond  of  calcu- 
lating the  fractions  of  farthings  may,  if  they 
please,  sum  up  the  possible  amount  of  the 
saving. 
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But  to  return  to  the  practices  of  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's schools  : — The  numerals  are  taught  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  letters :  the  second 
class  learn  to  write  and  read  syllables  of  two 
letters  by  the  same  process,  and  they  have  also 
slates  on  which  they  learn  the  written  alphabet. 
The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes  write  upon 
the  slate,  and  spell  upon  the  wall,  words  of 
three,  four,  and  five  syllables  ;  and  the  higher 
classes  words  of  three  or  four  syllables,  and 
words  with  the  meaning  attached,  all  using  the 
sheet  lessons  in  large  types,  pasted  on  sheets 
of  pasteboard,  and  suspended  from  the  wall. 

In  his  third  edition  Mr.  Lancaster  explains 
the  mode  of  syllabic  reading,  and  says,  "  I  am 
much  indebted  to  Dr.  Bell  for  the  preceding 
information  on  this  subject.  I  have  reduced  it 
to  practice,  and  find  it  does  honour  to  its  be- 
nevolent inventor ;  to  which  I  have  added  se- 
veral valuable  improvements,  particularly  that 
of  the  reading  and  spelling  cards." — P.  58. 
There  is  an  ambiguity  in  this  sentence  which 
is  occasioned  by  something  more  than  its  un- 
grammatical  construction.     The  plan  of  sylla- 
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bic  reading  had  been  acted  upon  by  Dr.  Bell 
as  well  as  invented  by  him.     Mr.  Lancaster 
therefore  was  not  the  first  who  reduced  it  to 
practice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  what  improve- 
ment can  be  made  on  a  mode  of  reading  like 
this,  to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  and  from 
which  nothing  can  be  taken  away.    The  read- 
ing and  spelling  cards  have  obviously  nothing 
to  do  with  it.    Mr.  Lancaster  also  at  that  time 
acknowledged  himself  indebted  to  Dr.  Bell  for 
what  he  calls  the  method  of  studying  the  spel- 
ling #  lessons,  when  the  boys  are  practised  in 
spelling  aloud.     They  first  read  the  words  syl- 
labically,  thus  analyzing  the  sounds  by  the  eye 
as  well  as  the  ear ;  the  monitor  then  takes  the 
card,  and  gives  the  word,  which  they  spell 
and  pronounce. 

Mr.  Joseph  Fox  however  tells  us,  that  "syl- 
labic spelling  has  been  since  proved  very  ill 
adapted  to  the  plan,  making  more  noise  than 
work,  leading  to  singing  rather  than  reading, 
and  has  been  reprobated  and  discontinued  as 
wasting  time  instead  of  improving  it :  not  a 
particle  of  this  practice,  he  adds,  had  remained 
•  Lancaster's  Improvements,  3d  edit.  p.  3G. 
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in  the  Royal  Free  School,  Borough  Road,  for 
a  great  length  of  time."  We  do  not  very  well 
know  whether  Mr.  Fox  means  syllabic  reading 
or  unreiterated  spelling,  so  vague  is  the  term 
which  he  makes  use  of:  nor  is  it  easy  to  under- 
stand, be  it  which  it  may,  how  that  practice 
which  has  been  found  useful  at  one  time 
should  be  found  inconvenient  at  another,  the 
circumstances  remaining  the  same: — but  it 
is  very  easy  to  see  a  motive  why  Mr.  Lan- 
caster should  discard  a  practice  of  the  Madras 
school.  The  fact  we  understand  is,  that  he 
has  dropt  both  these  practices,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  he  might  withdraw  his  acknowledg- 
ment for  them:  the  reason  assigned  is  as  ri- 
diculous as  it  is  false. 

When  Mr.  Lancaster  first  made  his  improve- 
ments known  to  the  public,  a  critic  called  him 
the  Count  Rumford  of  schoolmasters,  thus 
praising  him  for  that  economy  in  which  all  his 
experiments  began  and  ended.  The  spelling 
cards  tend  to  this  point,  and  this  only :  the  use  of 
slates,  if  it  actually  effected  its  purpose  of  teach- 
ing spelling  as  well  as  writing,  would  be  an  im- 
provement of  greater  value.  In  neither  of  these 
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improvements  is  there  any  principle  of  tuition 
exemplified.  In  his  method  of  teaching  arith- 
metic there  is.  The  sum  is  read  by  the  moni- 
tor, and  the  boys  write  it  after  him ;  he  then 
reads  the  key,  or  solution  of  the  sum,  which 
they  write  in  like  manner,  and  the  slates  are 
inspected  to  see  that  no  errors  have  been  com- 
mitted. The  boys  are  afterwards  ranged  round 
an  arithmetical  card,  (upon  the  plan  of  the 
spelling  cards,)  and  then  work  their  sums  by 
head,  which  they  do  likewise  upon  slates  in  the 
ordinary  method. 

One  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  warmest  partizans 
calls  this  method  of  teaching  arithmetic,  "  a  ca- 
pital discovery."  "  It  is  a  plan,"  he  says, u  where- 
by reading  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  any  one 
teach, — he,  (Mr.  Lancaster)  says,  arithmetic, 
we  add,  every  thing,  for  we  see  no  one  science 
which  may  not  be  taught  in  the  same  way. 
Every  part  of  geometrical  science  may  be 
taught  by  similar  means,  from  the  first  propo- 
sition in  Euclid,  to  the  sublime  theorems  of 
Newton  and  Laplace ;"  and  this  writer,  who  be 
it  known  has  a  mortal  antipathy  to  a  rant, 
concludes  by  declaring,  he  has  "  little  doubt 
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that    the   method  will  speedily  be  extended 
from  the  sciences  to  the  #  arts."    When  the 
critic  thus  boldly  adds  "  every  thing"  to  Mr. 
Lancaster's  capital  discovery,  he  adds  more  to 
it  than  even  Mr.  Lancaster  himself  pretends  to 
have   done  to  the  Madras  system ;  and  upon 
the  principle  that  he  who  adds  most  to  it  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  whole,  the  system 
ought  to  be  denominated  after  him,  rather  than 
either  of  the  contending  claimants.     In  what 
manner  indeed  the  method  in  question  is  ap- 
plicable   to   the   arts,    painting,    poetry,  and 
music,  for  instance,  he  has  omitted  to  explain, 
and  this  is  unfortunate,  because  nobody  can 
explain  it  for  him.     As  for  the  discovery  that 
geometrical  science  may  be  taught  by  similar 
means,  by  what  other  means,  we  ask,  is  it  ever 
taught?     The  demonstrations  in  Euclid   are 
precisely  analogous  to  Mr.  Lancaster's  keys. 
Even  in  teaching  languages  the  principle  has 
been  acted  upon  from  Lilly's  days  to  our  own. 
Experience,  however,  has  proved  that  the  plan 
of  not  merely  shewing  a  boy  how  the  thing  is 
to  be  done,  but  of  doing  it  for  him,  must  not 
*  Edinburgh  Review,  Nov.  1810,  p.  74. 
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be  carried  far  beyond  mere  rudiments.  Those 
editions  of  the  classics  which  contain  trans- 
lations are  universally  proscribed  in  all  our 
public  schools,  and  in  the  best  private  ones. 
Stirling,  Bailey,  and  other  authors  of  these 
contraband  volumes,  proceeded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  saving  time  and  trouble  both  to  the 
scholar  and  teacher :  what  was  once  safe  in  the 
memory,  they  thought,  would  find  its  way  sooner 
or  later  into  the  understanding,  and,  therefore, 
the  easiest  and  shortest  way  of  getting  it  into 
the  memory  must  be  the  best.  The  reasoning 
was  plausible,  but  the  weight  of  authority  and 
experience  has  been  decidedly  against  it.  Thus 
much  for  the  extension  of  the  principle ;  but  as 
the  principle  itself  is  in  use  wherever  the  Latin 
grammar  and  the  first  principles  of  geometry 
are  taught,  wherein  does  Mr.  Lancaster's  ca- 
pital discovery  consist  ?  Not  in  teaching  by  a 
key,  for  every  boy  learns  Propria  qua  maribus 
in  that  manner :  not  in  teaching  by  a  monitor, 
for  that  is  the  "  new  mode  of  conducting  a 
school  through  the  medium  of  the  scholars 
themselves,,,  the  Madras  system,  Dr.  Bell's  dis- 
covery. 
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But  the  Edinburgh  critic  who  assures  us,  that 
this  "  capital  discovery"  is  the  greatest  of  all 
Mr.  Lancaster's  improvements,  tells  us  in 
what  it  consists ;  it  consists  in  enabling  *  a  boy 
to  communicate  that  to  others  of  which  he  is 
ignorant  himself,  that  is,  to  teach  what  he  has 
not  learnt.  Dr.  Bell  was  obliged  to  teach  his 
boys  before  they  could  teach  others, — Mr.  Lan- 
caster contrives  to  do  without  teaching  them, 
and  this  is  the  improvement,  the  end  of  which 
must  be,  if  such  a  method  were  relied  on,  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  be  taught : 
the  blind  leading  the  blind!  And  if  there  be 
any  merit  in  inventing  an  ignorant  teacher, 
surely  there  would  be  much  more  in  supersed- 
ing him  by  a  Teaching  Machine,  such  as  Lord 
Stanhope  could  supply  with  much  less  inge- 
nuity than  was  required  for  his  reasoning  one. 
Yet  this  is  a  method  of  which  the  Edinburgh 
critic  does  "  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  it  may 
soon  be  applied  to  the  whole  circle  of  human 
knowledge." 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Lancaster  it  must  be  said, 

*  No.  33,  p.  75- 
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that  this  absurdity  is  far  more  to  be  imputed  to 
his  friend  the  Edinburgh  critic  than  to  him.  He, 
indeed,  though  he  lays  some  little  stress  upon 
this  unlucky  point  when  he  announces  the  ca- 
pital discovery,  manifestly  gives  it  up  in  his 
directions  respecting  monitors.  There  he  lays 
it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  is  u  the  duty 
of  the  superintendant  or  master  to  ascertain 
that  each  monitor  is  fully  competent  to  teach 
the  lessons  of  the  class  he  is  appointed  to  ;"  and 
applying  this  rule  to  the  specific  case,  he  addsr 
"  as  it  respects  arithmetic,  the  superintendant 
should  ascertain  by  individual  examination, 
whether  the  pupil  he  selects  as  a  monitor  is  pro- 
ficient in  the  mode  of  teaching  each  particular 
sum  or  lesson  appointed  to  be  taught  to  his 
class  #."  Here  then  is  the  "  capital  discovery" — 
the  "  greatest  of  all  Mr.  Lancaster's  improve- 
ments," given  up  by  himself,  and  far  more  credit 
would  he  deserve  forgiving  it  up,  than  for  hav- 
ing brought  it  forward,  if  he  did  not  still  hold 
himself  out  as  the  inventor  of  "  an  entire  new 
method  of  teaching  arithmeticf." 

*  British  System,  p.  42.  f  *bid-  P*  *"• 
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So  much  for  the  originality  of  the  invention, 
and  the  merit  of  the  method.  Great  stress  is 
also  laid  upon  the  economy  of  the  practice. 
By  the  old  method  we  are  told,  u  there  is  usually 
a  great  consumption  of  printed  books  of  arith- 
metic, the  new  method  almost  entirely  super- 
sedes them."  But  as  far  as  our  experience  and 
observation  enable  us  to  judge,  printed  books 
of  arithmetic  are  by  no  means  in  common  use; 
being  considered  by  masters  who  pride  them- 
selves upon  grounding  their  scholars  well  in 
the  science,  precisely  in  the  same  light  as  the 
contraband  editions  of  the  classics,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded.  "  The  same  economy," 
says  Mr.  Lancaster,  "  applies  to  another  ex- 
pensive article  of  consumption  in  schools, 
cyphering  books ;  in  which  the  scholars  usually 
write  down  all  the  sums  they  do.  The  expe- 
ditious progress  they  make,  both  in  writing  and 
accounts,  is  so  great,  they  need  only  commit 
to  writing  a  very  short  specimen  of  their  sums, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  their  parents,  and  even 
that  is  not  absolutely  needful."  That  a  direct 
saving  is  produced  by  not  transferring  the  sums 
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from  the  slate  to  the  cyphering  book  is  appa- 
rent; whether  such  a  saving  is  judicious  or  not 
will  more  properly  be  examined  in  considering 
Mr.  Lancaster's  notions  of  emulation,  and  his 
system  of  rewards. 

In  most  schools  the  boy  who  corrects  the 
mistake  of  another  at  lesson  takes  his  place. 
To  this  practice,  which  is  general  if  not  uni- 
versal, Mr.  Lancaster  adds  one  of  his  improve- 
ments :  the  boys  wear  numbers,  corresponding 
to  the  place  which  they  hold  in  the  class,  and 
as  they  change  places  they  change  numbers 
also.  The  boy  who  has  No.  1.  has  a  leathern 
ticket,  lettered  "  merit  in  reading,"  or  "  merit 
in  spelling,"  &c.  and  in  addition  to  the  number 
and  the  ticket,  he  wears  a  picture,  pasted  on 
pasteboard,  and  suspended  to  his  breast,  all 
which  he  forfeits  to  the  boy  who  takes  his  place. 
The  ticket  and  the  number  serve  only  to  con- 
fer empty  praise,  but  the  picture  carries  with 
it  some  of  the  u  solid  pudding"  to  which  Mr. 
Lancaster  attaches  such  importance  as  a  mo- 
tive for  improvement.  The  wearer  receives 
another  picture  in  exchange  for  it,  which  be- 
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comes  his  own.     "  Pictures,"  he  tells  us,  "  can 
be  made  a  fund  of  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion, combined  with  infinite  delight;  prints  got 
for  the  purpose,  are  sold  at  a  penny  or  half-penny 
each,  and  if  purchased  wholesale,  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate ;  many  of  these  may  be  cut  into  four 
or  six  parts,  and  every  part  will  be  a  complete 
subject  and  fit  for  a  prize."     He  laments  that 
there  is  not  a  series  of  cheap  regular  pictures, 
fit  to  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  and  hopes 
that  all  ladies  who  are  patrons  of  schools  will 
adopt  these  articles  for  prizes.     These  prizes 
are  given  every  day,  morning  and  afternoon. 
Bats,  balls,  books  with  prints,  &c.  are  given  to 
those  who  obtain  prize  tickets  a  certain  number 
of  times.     But  the  highest  reward  is  the  Order 
of  Merit,  the  members  of  which  wear  a  silver 
medal  suspended  from  the  neck  by  a  plated 
chain.     Mr.  Lancaster's  love  of  badges  and 
parade  has  overcome  his  love  of  economy  in 
this  instance:  it  has  also  overcome  his  prin- 
ciples of  Quakerism,   for  he  admits  that  the 
Order  of  Merit  is  a  distinction  founded  on  the 
principles  of  nobility,  and  contends  that  nobi- 
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lity  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  distinctions 
that  ever  existed  in  society  at  large.   How  this 
is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  peculiar  opinions 
of  the  sect  to  which    Mr.  Lancaster  belongs 
we  know  not:  some  of  the  early  Quakers  car- 
ried their  disapprobation  of  all  distinctions  of 
rank  so  far,  that  they  would  not  even  suffer  an 
appearance  of  aristocracy  in  the  alphabet,  and 
therefore   printed   books   without  any  capital 
letters.     It  is  a  common  practice  in  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's schools  to  have  writing  matches  be- 
tween two  classes;  when,  on  comparing  the 
slates  or  writing  books  by  pairs,  and  counting 
one  for  the  side  which  produces  the  best  writer 
of  the  two,  if  the  lower  class  is  found  to  have  a 
majority,  it  takes  the  place  of  the  higher.  "  The 
exultation,"  we  are  told,  "  which  takes  place 
among  the  boys,  when  they  find  the  majority  in 
favour  of  their  own  class,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  monitors  spur  on  their  classes  by  re- 
proaches when  boys  are  remiss,  and  by  com- 
mendations when  they  strive  to  excel,  affords 
much  pleasure.     When  a  contest  of  this  kind 
occurs,  which  frequently  happens,  the  whole 
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school,  and  above  all,  the  monitors  are  so  in- 
terested, that  if  permitted,  they  would  attend  to 
no  other  business  while  the  decision  is  carry- 
ing on.  It  is  a  contest  much  in  the  nature  and 
spirit  common  in  elections,  but  controlled  and 
directed,  without  excess,  in  a  peaceful  way  to  a 
very  useful  purpose." 

In  all  this  there  is  some  mischief,  and  a  great 
deal  of  mummery.  The  numbered  tickets 
cannot  possibly  produce  any  thing  except  use- 
less trouble.  Mr.  Lancaster  resembles  Count 
Rumford  in  other  points  as  well  as  in  his  eco- 
nomy; and  these  petty  and  superfluous  inven- 
tions remind  us  of  the  rules  for  eating  hasty- 
pudding,  and  the  directing-posts  to  the  water- 
closet.  His  numbered  tickets  and  his  order  of 
merit  may  be  classed  among  those  inventions 
which  Jeremy  Taylor  so  happily  calls  new- 
nothings.  The  prize  tickets  are  objectionable 
on  other  grounds :  they  are  unnecessary,  because 
the  master  must  always  know  when  it  is  proper 
to  bestow  rewards ;  and  they  are  mischievous, 
because  thus  constantly  to  hold  out  the  stimulus 
of  gain  is  inconsistent  with  any  system  of  sound 
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morality, — to  say  nothing  of  the  severer  princi- 
ples of  Quakerism;  for  the  whole  spirit  of  Mr. 
Lancaster's  institutions  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  sect  whereof  he  pro- 
fesses himself  to  be  a  member.  The  Church- 
man as  well  as  the  Quaker,  the  Christian  of 
every  denomination,  and  the  philosopher  of 
every  age  will  tell  him  that  boys  should  be 
taught  to  do  their  duty  because  it  is  their  duty 
— for  its  own  sake,  not  for  what  they  are  to  get 
by  doing  it.  A  well-disposed  boy  finds  suffi- 
cient inducements  to  exertion  in  his  sense  of 
its  necessity,  in  the  esteem  of  the  master,  the 
good  opinion  of  his  fellows,  the  delight  of  his 
parents,  and  the  approbation  of  his  own  heart. 
Reward,  when  it  is  thought  proper,  should 
come  to  him  as  reward,  not  be  presented  to 
him  as  motive.  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,"  said  Solomon,  "  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  It  is  seldom 
that  he  departs  from  the  way  in  which  he  has 
been  trained,  be  that  way  evil  or  good ;  and  if 
he  is  trained  by  the  principle  of  gross  self- 
interest,  there  is  a  danger  that  gross  self-interest 
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will  become  the  ruling  motive  of  his  life.  Mr. 
Lancaster's  plan  of  rewards  is  founded  upon 
the  system  of  those  base-minded  sophists  who 
make  selfishness  the  spring  of  all  our  actions; 
it  reduces  that  system  to  practice,  it  establishes 
it  as  a  principle  of  education,  and  as  far  as  its 
influence  extends,  goes  to  verify  it  by  the  dete- 
rioration of  feeling  which  it  must  necessarily 
produce.  Let  rewards  be  given  liberally — 
but  in  their  proper  shape. 

When  Mr.  Lancaster  banished  the  cyphering 
book  for  the  sake  of  economy,  he  looked 
merely  to  the  price  of  paper,  and  thought  of 
nothing  beyond.  The  advantages  of  the  cy- 
phering book  are  not  confined  to  the  repetition 
of  the  arithmetical  process  in  the  act  of  tran- 
scribing, nor  to  the  lesson  in  writing,  for  which 
it  serves.  Boys  delight  in  looking  back  upon 
their  work  when  it  is  thus  embodied,  and  seeing 
it  grow  under  their  hands:  if  this  feeling  be 
fostered  till  it  becomes  a  habit,  what  can  be 
more  beneficial  to  themselves  and  to  society  ? 
They  endeavour  also  to  do  that  neatly  which  is 
to  be  preserved;  the  cyphering  book  is  orna- 
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mented  in  a  manner  which  is  never  attempted 
on  the  slate,  not  only  because  the  materials  do 
not  admit  of  the  same  nicety  of  execution,  but 
because  no  unnecessary  care  will  ever  be  be- 
stowed upon  what  is  so  soon  to  be  obliterated: 
and  here  also  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  habit 
of  essential  importance  to  the  individual  and 
the  community — the  habit  of  doing  their  work 
neatly.     And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  pleasure  of  finishing  a  book  and  carrying  it 
home,  becomes  a  motive  of  hope  as  powerful 
as  any  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  prizes,  while  all  its 
tendency  is  to  good,  and  to  good  alone.     This 
is  not  all  which  might  be  said.     It  was  in  the 
cyphering  book  that  the  master  used  to  display 
his  power  of  penmanship  in  all  the  varieties  of 
ornamental  writing,  an  art  which  we  should  be 
sorry  to  see  lost.     Even  the  flourishes  which 
Mr.  Tomkins,  the  great  professor  of  that  art, 
regards  with  the  same  sort  of  contempt  that 
the  regular  critic  feels  for  an  acrostic,  are  not 
without  beauty ;  and  we  remember  with  plea- 
sure the  pens,  angels,  and  eagles  which  were 
the  admiration  of  our  boyhood.     For  the  sake 
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of  these  head  and  tail  pieces,  the  book  wherein 
they  had  been  "  flourished"  was  frequently  pre- 
served; to  the  son  it  became  a  point  of  com- 
parison, and  an  object  of  blameless  emulation ; 
to  the  father  it  brought  back  the  remembrance 
of  his  youth ;  and  though  the  Arabians  tell  us 
that  "  the  remembrance  of  youth  is  a  sigh,"  it 
brings  with  it  something  more  profitable  than 
regret. 

Mr.  Lancaster  is  an  economist  of  every  thing 
except  of  stimulants,  and  of  these  the  wildest 
theorist  in  education  never  made  so  prodigal  a 
use.  This  is  apparent  in  his  system  of  rewards ; 
it  is  still  more  apparent  in  his  system  of  punish- 
ments. 

When  the  monitor  observes  a  boy  loitering 
or  mispending  his  time,  he  writes  upon  a  card, 
"  I  have  seen  this  boy  idle,  or  talking,  &c.  &c." 
gives  it  to  the  defaulter,  and  orders  him  to  pre- 
sent it  at  the  head  of  the  school.  On  a  re- 
peated or  frequent  offence,  the  lad  to  whom  he 
presents  the  card  has  liberty  (it  is  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's own  expression!)  to  put  a  wooden  log 
round  his  neck,  weighing  from  four   to   six 
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pounds.  This  instrument  of  punishment  is  s6 
ingeniously  contrived  that,  while  the  boy  sits  in 
his  proper  position,  it  rests  on  his  shoulders; 
but  the  least  motion  displaces  it,  and  it  then 
becomes  a  dead  weight  upon  the  neck.  If  this 
is  unavailing,  it  is  common  to  fasten  the  legs  of 
offenders  together  with  wooden  shackles,  one 
or  more  according  to  the  offence :  the  shackle 
is  a  piece  of  wood,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
long,  tied  to  each  leg;  with  these  fetters  the 
boy  is  ordered  to  walk  round  and  round  the 
school-room.  Sometimes  the  arms  are  fettered 
instead  of  the  legs,  the  left  hand  tied  behind  the 
back,  or  wooden  shackles  fastened  behind  from 
elbow  to  elbow.  "  Any  single  kind  of  punish- 
ment, continued  constantly  in  use/'  says  Mr. 
Lancaster,  "  becomes  familiar,  and  loses  its  ef- 
fect :  nothing  but  variety  can  continue  the 
power  of  novelty."  Proceeding  upon  this 
principle,  he  has  exerted  all  the  power  of  his 
inventive  talent  in  devising  new  and  ingenious 
punishments.  Sometimes  the  legs  are  tied  to- 
gether. Occasionally  boys  are  put  in  a  sack, 
or  in  a  basket  hoisted  to  the  roof  of  the  school, 
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in  the  sight  of  all  the  other  boys,  who  smile  at 
the  "  birds  in  the  cage."  This,  he  tells  us,  is 
one  of  the  most  terrible  punishments  which  can 
be  inflicted  on  boys  of  sense  and  abilities. 
Frequent  offenders  are  yoked  together  by  a 
piece  of  wood  that  fastens  round  all  their 
necks ;  they  are  then  made  to  parade  the  school, 
walking  backwards;  "  being  obliged  to  pay 
very  great  attention  to  their  footsteps,  for  fear 
of  running  against  any  object  that  might  cause 
the  yoke  to  hurt  their  necks,  or  to  keep  from 
falling  down.  Four  or  six  can  be  yoked  toge- 
ther in  this  way."  This  is  called  the  Caravan. 
Sometimes  an  offender  is  tied  to  the  desk  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  cannot  free  himself,  and 
thus  left  in  the  school-room  after  school  hours. 
A  truant  has  a  label  fastened  round  his  neck, 
and  is  then  tied  up  to  a  post.  If  he  repeats 
the  crime,  "  he  is  sometimes  tied  up  in  a  blan- 
ket, and  left  to  sleep  at  night  on  the  floor  in 
the  school-house."  "  The  advantages  of  these 
modes  of  correction  are,"  says  Mr.  Lancaster, 
"  that  they  can  be  inflicted  so  as  to  give  much 
uneasiness  to  the  delinquents  without  disturb- 
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rag  the  mind  or  temper  of  the  master."  This 
however  would  be  but  a  poor  invention  for 
Mr.  Lancaster, — it  would  only  be  bringing 
him  to  the  same  state  of  tranquillity  with  the 
Dutch  boor  at  the  Cape,  who  when  he  sees  his 
slaves  flogged,  determines  the  length  of  punish- 
ment by  the  number  of  pipes  which  he  smokes 
the  while,  and  looks  on  without  feeling  his 
mind  disturbed,  or  smoking  the  faster.  He 
therefore  contrives  to  make  punishment  a 
matter  of  diversion  and  laughter  for  the  spec- 
tators ;  having  heard  perhaps  of  the  good  effects 
which  result  from  making  an  auto-da-fe  a  raree- 
show  for  the  people,  and  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences arising  to  an  English  mob  from  regard- 
ing an  execution  as  a  holiday,  which,  in  their 
own  expressive  language,  they  call  hang-fair. 
When  a  boy  gets  into  a  singing  tone  in  reading, 
he  is  hung  round  with  matches,  ballads,  or 
dying  speeches,  and  marched  round  the  school 
with  some  boys  before  him,  crying  "  matches, 
last  dying  speech,  &c. — exactly  imitating  the 
dismal  tones  with  which  such  things  are  hawked 
about  the  streets  in  London."     "  I  believe," 
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says  this  great  inventor  of  punishments,  u  many 
boys  behave  rudely  to  Jews,  more  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  cry  c  old  clothes/ 
than  because  they  are  Jews."  Having  observed 
therefore  the  good  which  contempt  produces 
in  this  instance,  he  resolves  as  the  best  way  to 
cure  a  boy  of  the  habit  of  reading  with  a  sing- 
ing tone, — to  exhibit  him  as  an  object  of  con- 
tempt to  his  comrades.  It  produces  excellent 
efTects,  he  tells  us :  "  It  is  sure  to  turn  the 
laugh  of  the  whole  school  upon  the  delinquent ; 
— it  provokes  risibility,  in  spite  of  every  en- 
deavour to  check  it,  in  all  but  the  offender ." 
u  When  a  boy  rs  disobedient  to  his  parents, 
profane  in  his  language,  has  committed  any 
offence  against  morality,  or  is  remarkable  for 
slovenliness,  it  is  usual  for  him  to  be  dressed 
up  with  labels  describing  his  offence,  and  a  tin 
or  paper  crown  upon  his  head.  In  that  man- 
ner he  walks  round  the  school,  two  boys  pre- 
ceding him,  and  proclaiming  his  fault."  "  When 
a  boy  comes  to  school  with  dirty  face  or  hands, 
and  it  seems  to  be  more  the  effect  of  habit  than 
of  accident,  a  girl  is  appointed  to  wash  his  face 
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in  the  sight  of  the  whole  school.  This  usually 
creates  much  diversion,  especially  when  (as 
previously  directed)  she  gives  his  cheeks  a  few 
gentle  strokes  of  correction  with  her  hand." 
"  If  a  girl  offend  in  the  same  manner,  the  same 
process  takes  place,  her  face  being  washed  and 
slapped  by  a  boy.  Sometimes  she  is  led  round 
the  school,  a  boy  going  before  and  proclaiming 
her  fault,  and  sometimes  the  girl  is  made  cryer 
to  proclaim  the  slovenliness  of  a  boy.  All 
these  devices  were  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter's third  edition, — but  he  had  not  yet  ex- 
hausted this  rich  vein,  and  his  last  epitome  of 
improvements  and  inventions  adds  to  the  pre- 
cious catalogue.  "  When  boys,"  he  says#, 
"  are  in  habits  of  talking,  or  being  idle  in 
school-time,  it  is  common  in  the  free  schools 
under  my  direction,  as  variety  in  punishment, 
to  make  an  offender  stand  up  and  suck  his  fin- 
gers, with  the  label, '  Idle/  i  Noisy,'  or  i  Suck- 
finger  baby/ — and  l  Tell-tale  Tit/  for  idle 
complainants."  €t  The  following  punishment 
is  most  tremendous.     The  use  of  a  famous 

*  British  System,  p.  37. 
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coat,  called  the  fool's  coat,  is  well  known  in 
schools  (in  what  schools?):  let  such  a  coat  be 
suspended  in  public  schools,  the  name  of  the 
offender  printed  in  large  letters  that  the  whole 
school  may  read,  and  fasten  on  it  the  words 
'  Bashaw  of  Three  Tails,9  also  on  the  back  of 
the  coat,  and  three  birchen  rods  suspended 
from  the  tail  of  the  coat  at  due  and  regular 
distances.  This  punishment  is  excellent  for 
the  senior  boys." — Yet  "  more  last  inventions 
of  Mr.  Lancaster ! "  "  An  idle  boy  may  have  a 
pillow  fetched  from  a  feather  bed,  and  placed 
on  a  desk  for  him  to  lay  his  head  on,  as  if 
asleep,  in  the  face  of  the  school.  A  boy  wan- 
dering frem  his  seat  may  be  placed  under  a  hen- 
coop. A  go-cart  is  another  excellent  punish- 
ment for  an  idle  boy, — but  rocking  in  a 
cradle  is  better.*"  Punishments  like  these,  we 
are  told,  are  preferable  to  others  more  severe 
and  in  common  practice.  "  These  f  punish- 
ments/' says  an  advocate  and  partizan,  "  Mr. 
Lancaster  has  devised  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the   nature  of  children,   derived  as 

*  British  System,  p.  37.  +  Edinburgh  Review. 
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much  from  long  experience,  as  from  just  and 
even  philosophical  reasoning." 

That  a  writer  who  himself  sits  in  the  seat  of 
the  scorner  should  approve  a  system  of  which 
scorn  is  the  foundation,  is  perfectly  consistent. 
With  that  writer  we  have  a  heavier  account  to 
settle,  and  therefore  will   not  stop  to  indict 
him  for  aiding  and  abetting  Mr.  Lancaster  in 
these  mischievous  and  abominable  practices. 
If  such  a  system  be  "  derived  from  philoso- 
phical reasoning/'  alas  for  philosophy!  if  it  be 
founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
boys,  alas  for  poor  human  nature !     u  Prefer- 
able to  severer  punishments  ?"—  In  what  En- 
glish school,  we  ask,  has  any  punishment  been 
heard  of  half  so  severe  as  that  of  tying  a  boy 
up  in  a  blanket,  and  leaving  him  to  pass  the 
night    upon   the   floor    in   the   school-house? 
What  if  he  should  be  seized  with  a  fit  in  such 
circumstances,  or  a  fit  of  terror,  which  is  as 
perilous  in  its  effects  as  disease,   and  which 
under  such  circumstances  is  s©  likely  ? — Severer 
punishments!  bodily  pain  is  nothing  to  the  sting 
of  shame,  nothing  to  the  burning  anguish  pro- 
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duced  by  the  sense  of  insult,  inhumanity,  and 
injustice.  However  objectionable  the  rod  may 
be,  (and  we  should  be  among  the  first  to  advise 
its  total  disuse,)  it  becomes  a  wise  and  humane 
engine  of  punishment  when  compared  with 
the  yokes  and  shackles,  the  cords,  and  fetters, 
and  cages  of  Mr.  Lancaster.  Under  the  rod 
the  sufferer  is  at  least  encouraged  to  fortitude 
by  his  school-fellows,  and  is  commiserated  by 
them;  but  the  natural  consequence  of  a  sys- 
tem which  exposes  him  to  scorn  and  outrage 
instead  of  sympathy,  is,  that  it  exasperates  him 
against  those  by  whom  he  feels  himself  injured 
as  well  as  insulted,  (for  his  offence  is  not 
against  all  his  fellows,)  and  thus  generates  a 
resentful  and  malicious  disposition ;  or  it  hardens 
him,  and  renders  him  insensible  to  shame,  the 
more  likely  and  the  more  lamentable  result. 
Such  indeed  is  the  peculiar  absurdity  of  Mr. 
Lancaster's  practice,  that  as  the  best  boys  are 
always  most  alive  to  shame,  it  renders  punish- 
ment more  severe  precisely  in  proportion  to 
the  good  qualities  of  the  offender.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  point  out  all  the  follies,  or 
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rather  all  the  abominations  of  a  system  which 
represents  it  as  an  indulgence  for  one  boy  to 
"  have  the  liberty"  of  acting  as  executioner  to 
another,  and  putting  the  log  round  the  neck; 
which  trains  up  its  pupils  to  find  matter  for 
mockery  and  laughter,  in  the  shame  and  humi- 
liation of  a  comrade,  making  his  pain  their 
pleasure;  and  which,  by  calling  in  the  girls*  to 
smack  the  boys'  faces,  is  so  admirably  adapted 
to  encourage  the  decency,  reserve,  and  modesty, 
of  the  female  character!  When  Mr.  Coleridge 
in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  upon  the 
New  System  of  Education,  came  to  this  part 
of  the  subject,  he  read  Mr.  Lancaster's  ac- 
count of  these  precious  inventions  verbatim 
from  his  own  book,  and  throwing  the  book 
down  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion, exclaimed,  "  No  boy  who  has  been  sub- 

*  "To  us,"  says  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (No.  17,  p.  181,) 
"  this  punishment  appears  well  adapted  to  the  offence  j  and 
in  this,  and  in  most  other  instances  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  inter- 
ference in  scholastic  discipline,  we  are  struck  with  his  good 
sense,  and  delighted  that  arrangements  apparently  so  trivial, 
really  so  important,  should  have  fallen  under  the  attention 
of  so  ingenious  and  so  original  a  man." 
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ject  to  punishments  like  these  will  stand  in  fear 
of  Newgate,  or  feel  any  horror  at  the  thought 
of  a  slave  ship!" 

Of  these  inventions  the  whole  and  sole  merit 
is  exclusively  Mr.  Lancaster's.  Dr.  BelPs 
system  has  as  little  to  do  with  yokes  and 
shackles,  as  it  has  with  prize  tickets,  orders  of 
merit,  and  plated  chains.  In  Mr.  Lancaster's 
school,  the  boy  who  takes  place  of  another 
leads  the  vanquished  to  his  inferior  station  by 
the  hair  of  his  head.  His  partizans  no  doubt 
will  tell  us  that  this  amiable  practice  also  is 
founded  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  boys,  "  and  derived  from  just  and 
philosophical  reasoning," — just  from  the  same 
philosophy  as  his  system  of  punishments ;  and 
it  would  be  insulting  the  common  sense  of 
every  reader  who  possesses  common  feeling, 
were  we  needlessly  to  point  out  how  certainly 
such  a  practice  must  create  and  foster  in  the 
boys  the  same  spirit  of  coarse  and  vulgar  inso- 
lence in  which  it  has  been  conceived.  This 
also  is  Mr.  Lancaster's  peculiar  invention ;  his 
cjaim  to  it  is  undisputed;  the  merit  of  teaching 
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boys  to  inflict  pain  and  insult  upon  each  other, 
and  of  employing  scorn  and  mockery  as  prin- 
ciples of  education,  is  wholly  and  solely  his 
own.  Of  these  moral  poisons  which  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's desperate  quackery  has  introduced  into 
the  system,  Dr.  Bell  speaks  only  once,  and  that 
incidentally. 

"  A  boy,"  he  says,  "  of  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age  (I  speak  not,  as  in  every  other  instance, 
from  record,  but  recollection)  was  admitted 
perhaps  inadvertently,  into  the  Asylum  at  an 
early  period.  He  was  stupid,  sluggish,  and 
pusillanimous.  His  schoolfellows  made  a 
mocking-stock  of  him,  and  treated  him  with 
every  insult  and  indignity.  Inured  to  this  treat- 
ment at  his  former  school,  he  had  no  spirit  to 
resist,  or  even  to  complain.  As  soon  as  I  ob- 
served what  was  going  forward,  and  looked  into 
the  boy,  it  appeared  to  me  that  ere  long  he 
would  be  rooted  and  confirmed  in  perfect  idiot- 
ism,  of  which  he  already  had  the  appearance. 
I  summoned  the  boys  as  usual.  The  stranger, 
whom  they  scorned  and  treated  despitefully,  I 
adopted  as  my  protege,  because  he  stood  most 
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iii  need  of  protection.  *  I  told  them  that  his 
disorder  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  part  owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated ;  and 
I  spoke  of  the  event,  which  I  apprehended  from 
the  continuance  of  such  treatment.  I  pointed 
out  the  very  different  line  of  conduct,  which,  at 
all  events,  it  was  our  duty  to  observe  towards 
a  fellow-creature  and  a  fellow-christian,  who, 
by  reason  of  that  infirmity  which  they  mocked, 
was  tenfold  the  object  of  commiseration;  and 
I  said  something  of  the  hopes  I  entertained  in 
regard  to  the  mind  of  the  boy,  if  they  would  all 
treat  him  with  marked  kindness  and  encourage- 
ment. I  promised  and  threatened,  and  called 
upon  all  my  young  friends,  as  they  wished  me 
to  think  well  of  them,  and  be  kind  to  them,  to 
do  as  I  should  do,  and  shew  kindness  to  my 
ward.  I  told  him  how  to  regard  me,  who  was 
placed  there  to  do  him  all  the  good  I  could, 
and  encouraged  him,  on  every  occasion,  to  apply 
to  me.  I  put  him  under  the  charge  of  a  trusty 
boy,  who  was  to  explain  to  his  pupil  all  I  had 
said.  I  had  the  high  satisfaction  of  seeing,  in 
good  time,  the  boy's  countenance  more  erect 
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and  brighter;  his  spirit,  which  had  been  com- 
pletely broken,  revived;  and  his  mind,  which 
had  sunk  into  lethargy  and  stupidity,  reani- 
mated. Henceforth  his  progress,  though  slow, 
was  uniform  and  sure;  and  there  was  a  good 
prospect  of  his  becoming  an  inoffensive  and 
useful  member  of  #  society." 

This  conduct  was  indeed  founded  upon  a 
"  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  boys, 
and  derived  from  just  and  philosophical  reason- 
ing ;"  but  it  proceeded  also  from  that  goodness 
of  heart,  and  that  faith  in  the  kindness  of  human 
nature,  in  which  all  "just  and  philosophical 
reasoning"  upon  such  subjects  must  have  its 
root,  and  without  which  no  reasoning  can  be 
true. 

When  Mr.  Lancaster  published  the  third  edi- 
tion of  his  "  Improvements  in  Education,"  he 
had  made  so  many  additions,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  to  the  Madras  system,  that  he  began 
to  suppose  the  system  itself  was  his  own,  and 
to  arrogate  to  himself  the  merit  of  the  dis- 
covery.    This  was  not  done  at  first  in  direct 


*  Madras  School,  p.  192—194. 
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terms.  The  plain  and  unequivocal  admission 
in  his  former  editions,  that  "  Dr.  Bell  had  two 
hundred  boys  who  instructed  themselves"  that 
his  own  plan  was  "  nearly  similar"  and  that 
it  would  have  saved  him  "  much  trouble,  and 
some  retrograde  movements,  had  he  been  earlier 
acquainted  with  it"  were  now  withdrawn,  and 
the  assertion  was  hazarded,  that  the  "  result"  of 
his  own  experiments  had  been  "  a  new  and  ef- 
ficient system  of  education/'  This  false  as- 
sumption past  for  a  time  uncontradicted.  The 
beauty  and  the  power  of  the  principle  which 
he  had  now  learnt  from  Dr.  Bell  prevailed,  not- 
withstanding all  the  tricks  and  follies  with 
which  he  had  disfigured  it,  and  his  success  was 
such  as  must  have  surpassed  his  most  sanguine 
hopes :  the  Royal  Family  approved  and  patron- 
ised his  plans,  and  the  first  persons  in  the 
kingdom  subscribed  liberally  to  his  publica- 
tions. His  career,  however,  was  now  to  be 
interrupted.  Before  any  question  concerning 
his  claim  to  the  discovery  had  arisen,  a  few 
persons  became  alarmed  at  seeing  how  rapidly 
a  system  of  educating  the  poorer  classes  was 
becoming  general,  by  which  they  were  to  be 
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bred  up,  not  indeed  in  principles  of  dissent, 
but  certainly  not  in  the  tenets  of  the  church  of 
England.  "  Education/'  these  were  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's words,  "  ought  to  become  a  national 
concern ;  and  this  has  been  so  long  the  public 
opinion,  that  no  doubt  it  would  have  become 
so,  had  not  a  mere  pharisaical  sect-making  spi- 
rit intervened  to  prevent  it,  and  that  in  every 
party.  A  system  of  education  which  would 
not  gratify  this  disposition  in  any  party,  is  re- 
quisite in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty*." — 
"  Above  all  things  education  ought  not  to  be 
made  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  any  sect,  beyond  its  own  num- 
ber ;  it  then  becomes  undue  influence,  like  the 
strong  taking  advantage  of  the  weak  f"  And 
in  proposing  that  a  society  should  be  formed 
for  improving  the  state  and  facilitating  the 
means  of  education  among  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  community,  he  says,  "  a  society 
for  this  purpose  should  be  established  on  ge- 
neral christian  principles,  and  on  them  only  %" 
— "  It  most  probably  would  not  be  thought 

*  Lancaster,  Introduction,  page  8.  f  *Did«  Pa£*  ^* 

\  Lancaster,  page  24. 
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proper  to  insist  upon  or  enforce  any  particular 
modes  of  tuition,  religious  systems,  or  creeds  #." 
"  Let  the  friends  of  youth,  among  every  de- 
nomination of  Christians,  exalt  the  standard  of 
education,  and  rally  round  it  for  their  preser- 
vation, laying  aside  all  religious  differences  in 
opinion  -j-."  As  a  Quaker,  Mr.  Lancaster  could 
hold  no  other  language  than  this.  If  he  had 
been  disposed  to  confine  his  school  to  his  own 
sect,  he  could  not  have  done  it,  for  the  Quakers 
have  so  few  poor  members  in  their  community, 
that  sufficient  numbers  for  his  experiment 
could  not  have  been  found  among  them ;  and 
to  have  used  the  school  as  a  means  of  extend- 
ing the  sect  would  neither  have  accorded  with 
the  policy  nor  the  temper  of  the  existing  com- 
munity. In  their  first  age  they  aimed  at  high 
game.  William  Penn  converted  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  the  Palatinate,  aunt  to  George 
the  First,  and  seems  to  have  produced  some 
effect  upon  her  sister  Sophia;  and  some  of 
their  self-elected  apostles  went  abroad  to  at- 
tempt the  Grand  Turk  and  the  Pope.  But 
that  spirit  has  evaporated,  and  in  disclaiming 
*  Lancaster,  page  39.  f  Ibid,  page  25. 
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any  wish  of  instilling  his  own  tenets  into  th$ 
minds  of  his  pupils,  Mr.  Lancaster  acted  in 
conformity  to  the  practice  of  the  present 
Quakers.  Or  this  the  persons  who  first  took 
the  alarm  at  his  success  were  ignorant;  they 
attacked  him  because  he  was  a  Quaker;  and 
the  ignorance  and  bigotry  with  which  he  was 
thus  assailed  gave  him  all  the  advantages  he 
could  wish. 

Some,  however,  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  oppo- 
nents objected,  upon  better  ground,  to  the  ge- 
neral extension  of  his  schools.     A  good  old 
lady,  whose  writings  for  the  nursery  display 
much  talent  and  uniform  goodness,  calmly  re- 
presented the   ill    consequences  which   might 
arise  to  the  national  church,  if  the  children  of 
the  labouring  classes  were  not  trained  up  in  its 
doctrines.     She  expressed  her  disapprobation 
also  of  the  principle  of  punishment  which  he 
had  chosen  to  introduce.     Speaking  of  the  tin 
or  paper  crowns,  with  which  it  is  his  custom  to 
dress  up  an  offender  in  mockery,  u  Surely,"  she 
said,  "  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world  was  crowned  with  thorns  in 
derision,  and  that  this  is  a  reason  why  crowning 
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is  an  improper  punishment  for  a  slovenly  boy." 
The  association  may  not  have  been  judicious ; 
but  it  proceeded  from  a  deep  sense  of  piety : 
and  precisely  to  the  same  association  we  owe 
the  disuse  of  the  dreadful  punishment  of  the 
cross  in  all  Christians  countries, — humanity 
alone  would  not  yet  have  effected  its  abolition. 
For  this  passage  a  judge  more  conspicuously 
gifted  (as  it  should  seem)  with  a  sense  of  ridi- 
cule than  of  justice,  not  only  condemned  the 
authoress  as  a  weak  and  silly  woman,  but  bade 
her  attribute  to  his  opinion  of  her  imbecility 
"  the  milk  and  mildness  with  which  she  was 
treated;"  for,  otherwise,  he  "  would  have 
drawn  blood  from  her  at  every  line,  and  left 
her  in  a  state  of  martyrdom  more  piteous  than 
that  of  St.  Uba  #."  This  mild  and  milky  writer 
is  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  much  disposed  to  imi- 
tate Governor  Wall,  in  "  cutting  to  the  liver," 
since  the  rod  has  been  applied  with  such  effect 

*  Perhaps  the  reader  may  say,  who  was  St.  Uba  ?  Her 
history  may  be  easily  conjectured.  The  Edinburgh  critic 
■wanted  a  martyr  for  his  comparison,  had  heard  Satubal  vul- 
garly called  St.  Ubes,  and  so  hit  upon  St.  Uba  as  the  patron 
saint.  She  is  not  the  first  female  saint  by  eleven  thousand 
whose1  history  has  begun  in  a  blunder. 
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to  the  back,  for  which  Solomon  tells  us  it  is 
designed. 

"  The  grand  basis  of  Christianity  alone," 
says  Mr.  Lancaster,  "  is  broad  enough  for  the 
whole  bulk  of  mankind  to  stand  on,  and  join 
hands  as  children  of  one  family."  Happy 
would  it  be  if  this  well-sounding  sentence  con- 
tained any  practicable  meaning.  "  The  basis," 
he  continues,  "  is  glory  to  God,  and  the  in- 
crease of  peace  and  good  will  among  men ;" 
but  he  himself  narrows  this  basis  by  professing 
"  to  instruct  youth  in  the  leading  and  uncon- 
troverted  truths  of  Christianity."  His  temple, 
therefore,  is  not  an  open  building ;  he  makes  a 
door  to  it,  and  establishes  a  principle  of  ex- 
clusion :  even  if  Socinianism  be  suffered  to  pass, 
the  Deist  and  the  Jew  cannot  obtain  admit- 
tance. Mr.  Lancaster  finds  that  some  tenets 
must  be  presupposed,  and  holds  it  an  essen- 
tial part  of  education  to  teach  what,  according 
to  his  creed,  are  necessary  religious  opinions. 
We  entirely  agree  with  him ;  but  the  question 
thus  arises,  upon  his  own  grounds,  what  re- 
ligious opinions  are  necessary;  and  here  the 
well-being  of  the  state  must  be  considered,  as 
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well  as  the  moral  improvement  of  the  indi- 
vidual.    A  state  is  secure  in  proportion  as  the 
subjects  are  attached  to  the   laws   and  insti- 
tutions of  their  country;  it  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  the  first  and  paramount  business  of  the  state 
to  provide  that  the  subjects  shall  be  educated 
conformably  to   those  institutions;  that  they 
shall  be  "  trained  up  in   the  way  they  should 
go;"  that  is,  in  attachment  to  the  national  go- 
vernment and  national  religion.  For  the  system 
of  English  policy  consists  of  church  and  state ; 
they  are  the  two  pillars  of  the  temple  of  our 
prosperity;  they  must  stand  together  or  fall 
together;  and  the  fall  of  either  would  draw 
after  it  the  ruin  of  the  finest   fabric  ever  yet 
reared  by  human  wisdom  under  divine  favour. 
Now  to  propose  a  system  of  national  education, 
of  which  it  is  the  avowed  and  distinguishing 
principle  that  the  children  shall  not  be  instruct- 
ed in  the  national  religion,  is  to  propose  what 
is  palpably  absurd.     This   position  is  irrefra- 
gably  stated  by  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh.     "  The 
religion  by  law  established"  he  says,  "  must 
always  be  regarded  as  the  national  religion. 
But  in  every  country  the  national  education 
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must  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  the  na- 
tional religion.  For  a  violation  of  this  rule 
Mould  involve,  not  only  an  absurdity,  but  a 
principle  of  self-destruction;  it  would  counter- 
act by  authority  what  it  enjoins  by  #  autho- 
rity." The  same  able  reasoner  (to  whom  the 
country  is  so  much  indebted  for  the  manly  and 
decisive  manner  in  which  he  has  delivered  his 
opinions  upon  this  important  controversy)  ex- 
poses the  specious  and  insidious  argument  that 
no  injury  is  done  to  the  national  religion,  be- 
cause Mr.  Lancaster  teaches  nothing  hostile  to 
it,  and  "  appears  in  his  school  as  a  Christian 
only,  teaching  nothing  but  what  all  Christians 
agree  in  revering." 

"  Whether,"  he  says, a  our  religion,  when  thus 
curtailed,  does  not  lose  the  character  of  Christ- 
ianity altogether,  or  whether  enough  of  it 
remains  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  any  other  re- 
ligious party  in  this  country,  it  is  certain  that 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  taught  by  the 
Church  of  England,  have  no  admission  there. 
That  dissenters  therefore,  dissenters  of  every 

*  Dr.  Marsh's  Sermon,  p.  5. 
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description,  should  join  in  promoting  such  a 
plan  of  education,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise. 
To  supersede  the  parochial  and  charity  schools, 
which  our  forefathers  had  founded  on  the  maxim 
of  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  that  he  should 
go,  and  to  raise  up  seminaries  in  their  stead, 
where  the  children  should  not  be  trained  in  the 
way  of  the  Established  Church,  was  to  them 
an  advantage,  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked. 
If  no  predilection  for  any  peculiar  sect  was 
thereby  excited,  one  point  at  least  was  gained, 
and  that  an  important  one — that  the  children 
educated  in  such  seminaries  would  acquire  an 
indifference  to  the  establishment.  And  not  only 
indifference,  but  secession  from  the  Established 
Church  will  be  the  final  result. 

"  Education,  on  whatever  principles  it  be 
conducted,  must  have  some  influence,  either 
favourable  or  unfavourable,  on  the  established 
religion.  Even  neutrality,  however  strictly  ob- 
served, is  in  this  case  a  kind  of  hostility.  It  is 
hostility  to  the  Establishment,  to  deprive  our 
children  of  that  early  attachment  to  it,  which 
an  education  in  the  church  cannot  fail  to  in- 
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spire,  and  which,  if  lost  in  their  youth,  can  never 
after  be  *  recovered." 

These  consequences  are  as  perilous  as  they 
are  certain.  Let  it,  however,  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, that  no  part  of  the  censure  which  we 
have  past  upon  some  of  the  practices  of  Mr. 
Lancaster,  nor  of  the  heavier  condemnation 
which  we  must  pass  upon  his  conduct,  arises 
from  this  consideration.  Believing,  as  he  be- 
lieves, it  is  his  duty  to  exclude  from  his  insti- 
tutions all  means  of  instruction  which  might 
prepossess  the  children  in  favour  of  the  Church : 
believing,  as  we  believe,  it  is  our  duty  to  see 
that  this  very  object  should  be  one  special  end 
of  national  education. 

The  fathers  of  the  English  Church  knew  this  to 
be  their  duty,  and,  therefore,  they  enjoined  the 
curate  of  every  parish  to  instruct  and  examine, 
openly  in  the  church,  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
"  so  many  children  of  his  parish  sent  unto  him, 
as  he  shall  think  convenient,  in  some  parts  of  their 
catechism/'  They  enjoined  parents  to  send 
their  children,  and  masters  their  servants  and 
apprentices,  (if  they  have  not  learnt  their 
*  Dr.  Marsh's  Sermon,  p.  10,11. 
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catechism,)  u  obediently  to  hear  and  be  ordered 
by  the  curate,  until  such  time  as  they  have  learnt 
all,  that  is  here  (by  the  rubrics)  appointed  for 
them  to  learn."  u  Thus,  then/'  says  the  Mar- 
garet Professor,  "  it  appears  that  our  reform- 
ers themselves  laid  at  least  the  foundation  for 
a  system  of  religious  education,  to  be  con- 
ducted under  the  superintendance  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy."  As  a  farther  security,  it  was 
required  by  the  canons  that  every  schoolmaster 
should  not  only  be  licensed  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  but  previously  subscribe  to  the 
liturgy  and  articles;  and  all  schoolmasters  were 
enjoined  to  use  the  church  catechism,  and  to 
bring  their  scholars  to  the  parish  church. 
Upon  these  principles  the  parochial  and  cha- 
rity schools,  founded  or  new  modelled  after  the 
Reformation,  were  invariably  conducted ;  and 
"  had  this  system  of  parochial  education," 
says  Dr.  Marsh,  "  been  carried  to  a  greater 
extent,  or  had  it  been  more  generally  retained, 
the  defection  from  the  national  church  would 
never  have  been  raised  to  its  present  height." 

"  We  desire,"  says  Mr.  Bouyer,  "  no  greater 
favour  than  we  are   most  willing  to  grant. 
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Our  dissenting  brethren  asked  for  school-mas- 
ters of  their  own :  the  request  was  most  just 
and  reasonable,  and  most  heartily  do  we  re- 
joice that  they  obtained  it:  but  let  them  not 
accuse  us  of  illiberality  if  we  act  upon  the 
same  principle,  and  if  under  such  influence  we 
strenuously  resist  any  attempt  to  withdraw  the 
children  belonging  to  the  establishment  from 
our  own  care  and  disposal ;  and  if  we  wish  to 
employ  schoolmasters  who  will  not  suffer  the 
degradation,  nor  incur  the  heavy  guilt,  of  teach- 
ing that  to  others  which  they  do  not  believe 
themselves."  As  for  the  principle  of  exclusion, 
every  government  has  a  right  to  establish  it, 
every  government  which  looks  to  self-pre- 
servation must  establish  it,  and,  in  fact,  every 
government  since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
has  established  such  a  principle.  The  enemies 
of  the  Church  say,  that  if  national  education 
be  conducted  upon  the  principles  of  the  Church, 
elementary  instruction  will  then,  like  the  of- 
fices of  the  state,  be  confined  by  a  test  to  the 
members  of  the  establishment.  This  is  an  un- 
fair statement,  for  what  is  to  prevent  the  dis- 
senters  from   establishing  schools  for   them- 
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selves  ?  And  let  us  enquire  who  are  the  person* 
who  would  be  excluded  by  the  use  of  the 
church  catechism?  The  Quakers  have  their 
own  schools :  they  have  no  poor  who  require 
gratuitous  education,  and  if  they  had,  their 
principles  would  prevent  them  from  suffering 
their  children  to  be  educated  with  those  of  a 
different  persuasion.  The  Socinians  have  no 
poor;  theirs  is  a  religion  which  has  never 
reached  the  lower  classes,  and  never  will  reach 
them, — they  therefore  are  as  little  aggrieved 
as  the  Quakers.  The  Roman  Catholics,  it  is 
well  known,  understand  their  duty  too  well  not 
to  insist  upon  making  their  tenets  a  part  of 
education ;  and  we  know  that  in  Ireland,  where 
for  their  sake  this  experiment  has  been  tried  of 
excluding  our  own  doctrines  from  elementary 
schools,  in  those  places  where  the  parents  have 
been  persuaded  to  let  their  children  attend  the 
school,  the  priest  has  waylaid  them  with  a 
horsewhip  in  his  hand,  and  interposed,  by  the 
help  of  that  instrument,  an  effectual  veto.  But 
if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  Bible  would  ex- 
clude them ; — those  reasoners  indeed  who  call 
upon  us  to  treat  all  religions  alike,  because 
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all  religions  are  alike  to  them,  would  perhaps 
wish  us,  as  a  proof  of  liberality  and  of  a  con- 
ciliating spirit,  to  use  the  Douay  Bible;  or, 
as  a  further  accommodation  to  the  Catho- 
lics, to  exclude  the  Bible  altogether, — but 
they  have  not  yet  obtained  concessions  enough 
to  come  upon  us  with  this  demand.  There 
remain  then  (for  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take 
iuto  the  account  those  minor  and  wilder  sects, 
who  may  be  considered  rather  as  varieties  and 
monsters,  than  as  distinct  species,)  only  the  or- 
thodox dissenters,  or  the  Three  Denominations, 
as  they  call  themselves,  who  are  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole  body  of  English  dissenters. 
Of  these  there  are  only  the  Baptists  whom 
the  church  catechism  would  exclude.  They 
are  not  a  numerous  sect,  in  fact  none  of  these 
sects  are  numerous,  and  they  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  having 
few  of  the  hfgher,  and  fewer  still  among  the 
lowest  classes ;  that  is,  among  those  who  would 
avail  themselves  of  gratuitous  education  for 
their  children.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that 
not   twenty  children  in  a  county   would   Ue 
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excluded  from  the  national  schools  by  the 
national  religion.  The  methodists  indeed  are 
numerous;  their  name  may  truly  be  called 
Legion ;  but  they,  as  well  as  the  Presbyterians 
and  Independents,  profess  the  doctrines  of  the 
church.  Those  persons  then  who  cry  out  so 
loudly,  that  all  specific  religious  instruction 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  national  schools, 
make  this  unreasonable  demand,  not  because  it 
would  be  serviceable  to  the  dissenters,  but  be- 
cause it  would  be  injurious  to  the  establishment. 
Leave  the  religious  education  of  the  children 
to  their  parents,  say  these  persons.  If  they 
were  not  so  intent  upon  the  mischievous  pur- 
pose for  which  this  cry  has  been  set  up,  they 
must  themselves  have  perceived  its  ridiculous 
absurdity.  The  schools  in  question  are  exclu- 
sively for  the  children  of  the  poor  :  the  igno- 
rance of  the  poor  is  the  great  evil  which  they 
are  intended  to  remedy,  —  and  these  sapient 
reasoners  recommend,  that  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  children  should  be  left  to  the  pa- 
rents,— that  is,  to  those  who  have  had  no  such 
education  themselves.     The  want  of  national 
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schools  has  prevented  the  present  generation  of 
the  poor  from  being  able  to  communicate  this 
instruction  to  their  children  ;  and  the  want  of 
leisure,  or  of  inclination,  will  always  prevent 
the  great  majority  of  that  class  from  perform- 
ing a  task  which  requires  time  and  trouble,  as 
well  as  knowledge  and  ability.  This  has  been 
forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  Gardiner.  "  I  trust,"  says 
he,  "  I  speak  with  no  unbecoming  disrespect 
of  the  common  orders  of  mankind ;  they  have 
their  usefulness  and  consequence  in  society  as 
obviously  and  decidedly  as  the  highest ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  have  been  at  all  an  observer  of 
their  manners  and  capacities,  and  not  at  once  to 
perceive  that  they  are  utterly  unfit  to  be  in- 
structors in  matters  of  religion.  It  is  in  num- 
berless cases  no  more  within  their  reach,  with- 
out much  and  repeated  assistance,  to  give  an 
accurate  and  reasonable  account  of  many  of  the 
articles  of  our  faith,  or  doctrines  of  our  church, 
than  it  would  be  to  discuss  with  precision  a 
subject  they  never  heard  of.  How  then  is  it 
possible  for  them  to  explain  these  to  others, 
or  to  impart  to  their  children  a  knowledge  of 
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truths  of  which  they  have  only  themselves  a 
most  imperfect  and   inadequate   conception  ? 
The  great  essentials  of  religion,  I  can  very  rea- 
dily allow,  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  attain ; 
—what  Were  intended  for  all,  a  God  of  wisdom 
and  of  mercy  would  doubtless  make  intelligible 
to  all; — but  there  is  a  very  considerable  differ- 
ence between  possessing  that  sort  of  knowledge 
of  a  subject  which  may  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
an  ordinary  mind,  and  that  which  is  necessary 
to  communicate  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of 
it  to  others.     No ;  the  only  practicable  and  cer- 
tain manner  in  which  the  great  truths  of  religion 
are  to  be  disseminated,  among  the  lower  and 
younger  classes  of  society,  is  by  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  arid  the  appointment  of  active 
and  intelligent  instructors,  who  shall  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  those  rules,  regulations,  and  me- 
chanical improvements  which  time  and  experi- 
ence have  introduced  in  the  art  of  teaching ; 
and  who,  so  far  from  excluding  creeds  and  ca- 
techisms from  their  system,  shall  make  these, 
next  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures  themselves, 
the  principal  objects  of  their  attention,  the  fun- 
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damental  points  of  their  explanation  and  in- 
struction. It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  generally 
speaking,  that  the  children  of  the  poor  will 
ever  arrive  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  christian  faith,  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  nature  and  grounds  of  the  duties 
which  they  owe  to  God  and  man,  and  be  most 
likely  to  become  valuable  members  of  that 
pure  and  apostolick  church  established  in  this 
kingdom* ." 

Beaten  from  this  argument,  the  enemies  of 
the  establishment  shift  their  ground,  and  say 
that  u  the  children  may  all  be  catechized  by 
their  respective  ministers."  But  the  question 
is  not  by  whom  are  they  to  be  catechized,  but 
by  whom  are  they  to  be  taught ;  for  it  has  just 
been  shown  that  religious  instruction  is  not  to 
be  looked  for  from  their  parents,  and  it  is  not 
the  business  of  the  minister:  his  duty  is  not  to 
teach  the  catechism,  but  to  see  that  it  is  taught. 
The  children  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes 

*  Sermon  preached  at  the  Asylum  for  Female   Orpha-j; 
LarabeU^  by  Laurence  Gardiner,  M.  A.  &c.  p.  18. 
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learn  it  at  home,  those  of  the  poor  must  be 
taught  at  school ;  and  how  little  this  would 
operate  as  an  exclusive  test  has  already  been 
made  apparent.  They  who  cry  out  against  a 
principle  of  exclusion  represent  it  as  the  wish  of 
those  who  contend  for  the  establishment  of 
national  schools,  to  introduce  a  compulsory 
regulation  requiring  the  children  to  go  to 
church.  But  such  a  regulation  is  neither  ne- 
cessary nor  wise.  The  children  should  be  al- 
lowed to  accompany  the  master  to  church,  not 
required  to  do  it;  and  this  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  orthodox  dissenters  (to  whom  how- 
ever it  ought  to  be  allowed),  but  because  it  is 
better  that  they  should  go  with  their  parents, 
than  with  their  school-fellows  and  their  master* 
In  the  one  case  example  is  as  likely  to  be  mis- 
chievous, as  it  is  sure  to  be  beneficial  in  the 
other  :  every  one  will  understand  this  who 
recollects  with  what  different  feelings  the 
church  service  impressed  him  when  he  attended 
it  in  his  own  parish  church  by  his  mother's 
side,  and  when  he  went  among  a  drove  of 
school-boys. 
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So  far  as  the  old  laws  respecting  education 
prevented  dissenters  from  having  schoolmasters 
of  their  own  persuasion,  they  were  intolerant ; 
in  all  other  points  they  were  perfectly  wise  and 
proper.  The  objectionable  parts  have  been 
repealed,  but  the  others  have  fallen  into  disuse. 
It  is  in  vain  to  deny  or  extenuate  the  fact, — we 
cannot  conceal  from  others,  and  we  ought  not 
to  disguise  from  ourselves,  that  both  the  go- 
vernment and  the  clergy  have  too  long  neglected 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  incumbent 
upon  both.  No  provision  for  parish  schools 
has  yet  been  made  in  this  country  as  it  has  in 
Scotland;  and  the  clergy  have  very  generally 
failed  to  supply,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  neglect 
of  government.  We  say  this  not  as  a  reproach, 
now  that  the  sense  of  duty  is  awakened,  and  so 
general  and  honourable  a  spirit  seems  to  be 
arising  among  them;  but  we  say  it  as  a  warn- 
ing, and  as  a  stimulus  to  continued  exertion. 
Neither  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  some 
splendid  exceptions  were  at  all  times  to  be 
found,  and  that,  whatever  benefit  may  hereafter 
be  derived  from  the  new  system  of  education, 
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it  is  to  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
that  this  country  and  the  world  will  be  in- 
debted; for  that  system  is  Dr.  Bell's  invention, 
and  his  name  will  be  blessed  and  honoured  for 
it,  to  the  latest  generations,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  mankind. 

When  Dr.  Bell,  in  1 797,  first  published  the 
account  of  his  experiment,  he  stated  in  his 
preface,  that  as  the  result  had  appeared  to  those 
who  witnessed  it  convincing  and  decisive  in 
regard  to  charitable  establishments,  the  Ma- 
dras system  had,  after  the  experience  of  several 
years,  been,  by  those  whose  opinions  were 
likely  to  have  the  greatest  weight,  recommended 
to  similar  establishments.  How  far  such  a 
system,  he  said,  would  apply  to  education  in 
general,  might  be  inferred  from  the  tenor  of 
his  publication,  the  aim  of  which  was  that  far- 
ther and  similar  trials  might  be  made.  In  the 
second  edition,  or  rather  in  his  second  pamphlet, 
he  suggested  the  expediency  of  forming  a  board 
of  education.  As  there  are  never  wanting  in  this 
country  men  of  rank,  and  of  active  benevolence, 
*vho  are  willing  to  undertake  such  offices  as 
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are  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  state,  a  board  formed  of 
such  men  would,  he  thought,  have  influence 
sufficient   to   induce  parish  officers  to  adopt 
such  improvements  and  reformations,  compa- 
tible with  the  existing  laws,  as  it  might  see  fit 
to  recommend:   and  in  many  instances  great 
advantages  would  arise  from  barely  giving  pub- 
licity to  the  administration  of  our  poor  laws, 
requiring  detailed  statements  of  the  parochial 
expenditure  according  to  a  prescribed  form, 
and  comparing  these  statements  with  one  an- 
other.    The  board  would  also  bend  its  views 
to  the  improvement  of  the  poor  laws  as  essen- 
tially necessary  to   the  full  success   of  their 
measures.     By  such  means,  he  thought  a  right 
direction  might  be  given  to  publick  education, 
u  and  the  most  salutary  and  beneficial  effects 
produced  to  the  common  weal  in  the  morals 
and  religion  of  the  people*,  in  the  national  in- 
dustry, prosperity,  and  happiness." 

How  anxiously  Dr.  Bell  desired  that  a  sys- 

*  Experiment  in  Education,     Second  edit-  pp.  63*^60. 
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tern  of  national  education  should  be  established, 
is  apparent  from  this  statement.  There  occurred 
however  in  this  edition  of  his  book  the  following 
remarkable  paragraph.     "  It  is  not  proposed 
that  the  children  of  the  poor  be  educated  in  an 
expensive  manner,  or  even  taught  to  write  and 
to  cypher.     Utopian  schemes  for  the  universa 
diffusion  of  general   knowledge   would    soon 
realize  the  fable  of  the  belly   and  the  other 
members  of  the  body,  and  confound  that  dis- 
tinction of  ranks    and  classes  of  society,  on 
which  the  general  welfare  hinges,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  lower  orders,  no  less  than  that  of 
the  higher,  depends.     Parents  will  always  be 
found  to  educate,  at  their  own  expense,  child- 
ren enow   to  fill  the  stations  which  require 
higher  qualifications;   and  there  is  a  risk  of 
elevating  by  an  indiscriminate  education,  the 
minds  of  those  doomed  to  the  drudgery  of  daily 
labour  above  their  condition,  and  thereby  ren- 
dering them  discontented  and  unhappy  in  their 
lot.     It  may  suffice  to  teach  the  generality,  on 
an  economical  plan,  to  read  their  bible,  and 
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understand  the  doctrines  of  our  holy*  reli- 
gion." Upon  a  first  examination  of  this  passage 
taken  apart  from  the  context,  and  accompa- 
nied with  a  malicious  commentary,  it  appeared 
to  us  for  nothing  so  remarkable  as  for  its  in- 
consistency with  the  rest  of  the  book,  with  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  system,  and  the  whole  tenor 
not  onlv  of  Dr.  Bell's  writings,  but  of  his  life. 
But  how  it  originated  might,  we  thought,  easily 
be  conjectured.  The  general  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation was  the  deepest  desire  of  his  heart ;  it 

*  Thus  the  passage  stands  in  the  second  edition  of  Dr. 
Bell's  Experiment,  p.  62,  and  in  the  third,  p.  90.  But  in  his 
enlarged  book  published  in  1808,  there  is  a  material  altera- 
tion in  the  first  and  last  sentences.  The  first  runs  thus, 
"  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  children  of  the  poor  be  educated 
in  an  expensive  manner,  or  all  of  them  be  taught  to  write  and 
to  cypher."  And  at  the  end,  "  All,  however,  maybe  taught 
on  an  economical  plan  to  read  their  bible  and  understand 
the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion."  Every  honest  observer 
will  perceive  that  these  alterations,  important  as  they  are, 
were  meant  by  Dr  Bell  to  explain  his  meaning,  not  to  qualify 
it.  But  the  original  passage  is  preferred  in  the  text;  be- 
cause as  Dr.  Bell's  enemies  have  chosen  to  produce  it  in  the 
form  which  can  best  serve  the  purposes  of  party  and  personal 
^malignity,  in  that  form  it  becomes  us  to  examine  it. 
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liad  long  been  the  occupation,  the  object,  the 
study,  the  passion  of  his  life.  "  It  is  the 
cause/'  to  use  his  own  words,  "  of  the  present 
race  of  children  within  the  reach  of  his  labours, 
and  of  future  generations  of  men  over  the 
world,  in  their  most  momentous  concerns,  of 
which  he  is  the  willing  advocate.  Even  in  the 
mere  point  of  the  health  of  the  body,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  and  the  preservation  of  the  animal  life 
of  man,  vaccination,  the  most  valuable  disco- 
very in  the  physical  art  of  which  this  country 
or  the  world  can  boast,  falls  short  of  this  inven- 
tion ;  which  provides  the  means  of  supplying 
a  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  filth,  idleness, 
ignorance,  and  vice,  more  fatal  to  children  than 
the  ravages  of  the  small-pox.  But  this  is  its 
least  recommendation.  It  is  the  sanity  of  the 
mind  w7hich  is  its  glory,  its  moral,  religious, 
and  political  tendency;  here  all  comparison 
fails,  and  the  greatest  discoveries  heretofore 
made  for  the  improvement  of  human  life  shrink 
into  comparative  insignificance*."     With  such 

#  Advertisement  to  the  fourth  edit.  vii.  viii. 
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convictions  on  his  mind,  with  such  impression* 
on  his  heart,  and  with  such  an  engine  in  his  * 
hands,  Dr.  Bell  trusted  and  affirmed  that  "  this 
system  of  tuition  would  one  day  spread  over 
the  world."  But  he  met  with  obstacles  which 
would  not  have  existed  had  his  invention  been 
brought  forward  before  the  calamitous  event 
of  the  French  revolution.  For  many  persons  from 
whom  his  plan  would  in  other  times  have  re- 
ceived the  most  willing  and  efficient  encour- 
agement, regarded  now  with  fear  any  attempt 
at  communicating  instruction  to  the  people: 
the  frightful  circumstances  of  that  revolution 
had  terrified  them ;  shocked  at  its  consequences 
and  mistaking  its  causes,  instead  of  perceiving 
that  all  these  evils  had  arisen  from  half-know- 
ledge acting  upon  ignorance,  they  fell  into  the 
grievous  error  of  supposing  that  the  ignorance 
of  the  subjects  was  the  best  security  of  the 
government.  With  the  example  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  before  their  eyes,  one  the  most 
moral,  the  other  perhaps  the  most  barbarous 

*  Advertisement  to  the  fourth  edit. 
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country  in  Europe,  they  thought  of  France  and 
of  France  only.  Yet  they  felt  in  their  con- 
science that  to  withhold  all  education  from  the 
poor  was  to  withhold  from  them  in  great  mea- 
sure the  comforts  and  consolations,  and  even 
the  rights  of  Christianity;  so  by  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  a  good  heart  and  a  weak 
understanding  they  would  have  had  the  poor 
taught  to  read,  provided  they  were  not  taught 
to  write  also.  It  was  in  condescension  to  the 
weakness  of  such  persons,  (we  reasoned,)  that 
Dr.  Bell  had  written  a  passage  so  contradictory 
to  the  direct  object  of  the  book  in  which  it  is 
found:  it  was  easier,  he  thought,  thus  to  con- 
ciliate, than  it  would  have  been  to  convince 
them;  and  if  by  yielding  a  little  he  could  effect 
this,  he  could  not  but  know  that  from  the  very 
nature  of  his  institution,  all  which  he  aimed  at 
would  eventually  be  gained. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  second 
edition,  the  trustees  of  the  parochial  school  at 
Whitechapel  resolved  to  introduce  the  new 
system,  and  by  their  desire  the  rector  of  the 
parish  wrote  to  the  inventor,  requesting  his 
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advice.  Dr.  Bell  put  himself  in  a  coach  the 
same  evening  on  which  he  received  the  letter, 
and  appeared  in  Whitechapel  the  following 
morning.  Having  organized  this  school,  he 
was  invited  to  Lambeth,  to  Mary-le-bone,  and 
to  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  and 
every  where  his  system  was  attended  with  that 
success  which  it  ensures.  This,  however,  waa 
but  a  silent  progress  compared  with  the  rapid 
steps  which  Mr.  Lancaster  was  making  in 
public  opinion,  aided  by  the  notoriety  which 
his  subscriptions  occasioned,  and  the  means 
which  they  placed  at  his  disposal.  Still  the 
merit  of  the  discovery  was  not  yet  claimed  for 
him;  and  Mr.  Whitbread,  when  he  made  his 
speech  on  the  poor  laws,  distinctly  spoke  of 
Dr.  Bell  as  the  discoverer,  and  of  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter as  having  acknowledged  him  to  be  so.  Mr. 
Lancaster  upon  this  occasion,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Whitbread,  again  "  acknowledged  the  obligation 
he  had  to  Dr.  Bell,"  and  wished  "  not  to  de- 
tract from  his  honour  or  merit,  nor  to  arrogate 
to  himself  any  thing  to  which  Dr.  Bell  was 
entitled  ;"  At  the  same  time  he  asserted,  that 
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many  of  the  useful  methods  practised  in  his 
school  were  exclusively  his  own.  This  is  per* 
fectly  true ;  many  of  the  practises  are  his  own, 
some  to  which  we  have  given  due  praise  as 
being  useful,  some  which  we  have  shown 
to  be  exceedingly  mischievous,  and  some, 
which  being  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  may 
properly  be  called  good-for-nothing.  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  Mr.  Lancaster  did  arro- 
gate to  himself  the  merit  to  which  Dr.  Bell  is 
entitled;  for  he  introduced  an  advertisement  in 
the  newspapers  with  the  following  sentence, 
44  Joseph  Lancaster,  of  the  Free-school, 
Borough  Road,  London,  having  invented  un- 
der the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  a: 
new  and  mechanical  system  of  education  for 
the  use  of  schools,  feels  anxious  to  disseminate 
the  knowledge  of  its  advantages,  through  the 
United  Kingdom.  By  this  system,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  appear,  above  one  thousand  children 
may  be  taught  and  governed  by  one  master 
only."  It  was  offensive  enough  to  see  a  quack 
advertise  his  balm  of  Quito  "  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence," as  a  sanction  which  was  to  be  had 
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cheaper  than  the  King's  patent;  but  this  is  the 
first  time,  we  believe,  that  an  attempt  to  pilfer 
another  man's  reputation  has  been  made  in  the 
phraseology  of  religion. 

The  first  person  who  came  forward  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Lancaster  in  his  false  pretensions  was 
Mr.  Joseph  Fox,  a  dentist  by  profession,  and 
author  of  a  work  upon  the  Natural  History 
and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
this  gentleman  manages  his  "  key  instrument" 
more  skilfully  than  his  pen,  and  that  he  does 
not  sometimes  take  hold  of  the  wrong  tooth  as 
well  as  of  the  wrong  argument.  Mr.  Fox, 
however,  if  not  a  successful  controversialist, 
is  certainly  a  bold  one ;  for  he  begins  his  attack 
by  accusing  Dr.  Bell  of  having  practised  the 
very  same  fraud  against  Mr.  Lancaster  which 
Mr.  Lancaster  had  actually  practised  against 
him.  "  Mr.  Lancaster's  school,"  he  says,  "  is 
taught  by  one  master,  the  Madras  Asylum  by 
a  superintendent  and  four  masters  with  salaries. 
The  names  of  these  FOUR  MASTERS  the 
Doctor  published  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
book,  but  suppressed  them  in  the  second; 
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referring  to  this  school  with  FOUR  MAS- 
TERS as  if  it  had  been  a  school  with  one 
master  only,  and  claiming  LANCASTER'S 
PLAN  for  teaching  by  ONE  MASTER, 
from  this  fictitious  model."  That  this  accusa- 
tion may  lose  nothing  of  its  force,  we  give  it 
with  all  the  varieties  of  small  capitals,  large 
capitals,  and  capital  Italics,  which  form  the 
alto  relievo  of  its  original  typography. 

Dr.  Bell's  second  publication  was  not  a  re- 
print of  his  first;  the  first  was  his  final  report 
of  the  Egmore  school,  written  in  India,  and  as 
has  been  shown,  attested  and  approved  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  that  country;  the  second 
was  intended  as  a  manual  for  schoolmasters  in 
England,  and  therefore  every  thing  which  was 
not  necessary  for  that  purpose  was  omitted. 
These  omissions  consisted  of  the  proofs  of  his 
discovery,  the  resolutions  past  in  honour  of  his 
successful  labours  by  the  president,  vice  presi- 
dents, and  directors  of  the  Egmore  asylum, 
and  the  fact  that  those  labours  had  been  gra- 
tuitous, Dr.  Bell  not  only  having  declined 
the  salary  of  480/.  but  even   having  refused 
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to  accept  a  passage  to  Europe,  which  the 
directors  had  resolved  to  provide  him  with. 
So  much  for  the  general  character  of  these 
suppressions.  Now  then  as  to  the  particu- 
lar point  of  the  four  nominal  masters:  Mr. 
Fox  has  repeated  his  insolent  statement  re- 
specting them  in  three  *  different  editions ;  let 
us  see  whether  this  gentleman  is  not  in  this,  as 
in  every  other  point,  completely  consistent  with 
himself,  and  completely  at  variance  with  his 
text.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  when 
the  Egmore  school  had  increased  to  its  full 
complement,  the  nominal  masters  were  re- 
duced from  four  to  three,  instead  of  being 
doubled  to  six,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  the  pupils:  and  their  salaries,  instead  of 
being  increased  according  to  the  advanced 
progress  of  the  scholars,  requiring  of  course 
higher  attainments  in  the  teachers,  were,  now 
that  the  three  masters  were  neither  required  nor 
allowed  to  teach,  nor  so  capable  of  teaching 

*  This  gentleman  may  thank  us  for  overlooking  the 
grosser  scurrility  and  fouler  misrepresentations  of  his  first 
edition,  and  allowing1  him  all  the  benefit  of  his  suppressions, 
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as  the  boy  teachers,  reduced  to  360  pagodas 
(144/.)  a  year,  that  being  nearly  100/.  a  year 
less  for  200  boys,  than  originally  for  from 
twenty  to  a#  hundred. 

Moreover,  the  school  was  not  built  for  the 
system  which  grew  out  of  it.  Egmore  redoubt 
had  been  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  and  was 
made  to  suit  it  as  it  could.  At  one  time  there 
were  three  school  rooms;  one  of  the  partitions 
was  taken  down,  the  other  room  was  not  so 
connected  as  to  render  this  possible,  and  there 
appears  f  to  have  been  still  at  the  last  not  less 
than  two  school-rooms.  One  of  the  masters 
had  a  general  charge,  not  only  in  one  of  the 
school-rooms,  but  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  institution,  J  and  of  all  its  disbursements 
of  every  kind,  being  the  clerk  and  the  trea- 
surer §;  another  had  a  general  charge  in  another 
room,  for  purposes  of  general  discipline  and  jj 
inspection;  the  third  had  charge  of  the  boys 
out  of  school, — for  it  must  never  be  forgotten 

*  Experiment,  p.  31,  note  p.  15,  note  p.  18. 

t  Ibid.  p.  18.         \  Ibid.  18  and  25.        §  Ibid.  25. 

||  Experiment,  p.  18. 
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that  these  boys  were  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged, 
at  the  asylum;  and  like  those  in  that  noble 
institution  at  Chelsea,  had  no  other  home ;  and 
no  other  parents  than  the  government.  It 
may  as  well  be  said,  that  Dr.  Bell  did  not  in- 
troduce the  Madras  system  into  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  because  he  left 
there  as  many  sergeants  and  corporals  (mas- 
ters) as  he  found.  In  this  establishment,  where 
all  are  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  there  are  other 
offices  to  be  performed  besides  teaching. 

See  nowT  to  what  arguments  these  writers 
are  reduced!  They  heap  the  most  outrageous 
insults  upon  Dr.  Bell,  because  he  has  not  re- 
peated the  names  of  the  nominal  masters  in  his 
second  publication: — what  business  could  those 
names  have  there, — in  a  publication  consisting 
of  directions  for  forming  a  school  with  one 
master,  upon  the  system  which  had  been  in- 
vented, practised,  and  perfected  at  Madras? 
Could  it  be  required  here  to  speak  of  masters, 
when  in  the  original  report  he  had  said  they 
were  unnecessary?  It  would  be  superfluous 
here  to  repeat  the  passages  from  that  original 
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report,  which  expressly  state  that  self-tuition 
was  the  principle  of  the  school, — in  fact  the 
whole  report  tends  to  this  single  purport,  and 
it  is  because  it  related  to  this  and  this  alone, 
that  it  was  circulated  in  India  by  the  Madras 
government,  and  afterwards  published  in  Eng- 
land. But  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  repeat 
what  Mr.  Lancaster  himself  in  his  first  publi- 
cation has  said  of  this  very  report,  because  it 
proves,  that  he  who  now  proclaims  himself, 
u  under  Divine  Providence,"  the  inventor  of  the 
system  of  self-tuition,  distinctly  saw,  under- 
stood, and  acknowledged,  that  that  system  was 
made  public  in  Dr.  Bell's  original  report. 
"  Dr.  Bell,"  he  said,  "  had  two  hundred  boys 
wrho  instructed  themselves."  (P.  64.)  The 
acknowledgement  was  repeated  in  his  second 
edition,  and  when  he  now  thinks  proper  flatly 
to  deny  what  he  then  so  clearly  and  undeniably 
admitted,  he  discredits  nothing  but  himself. 
The  original  report  stands  unaffected. 

That  report  Dr.  Bell  reprinted  with  all  its 
accompanying  testimonials  in  his  fourth  publi- 
cation, which  appeared  after  Mr.  Fox's  pamphlet,, 
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but  in  the  same  year*,  and  which  had  probably 
been  in  the  press  at  the  same  time.  "  It  was  due/' 
he  said,  "  to  the  discovery,  that  these  proofs  and 
facts  should  now  be  collected  and  arranged  in 
the  same  publication  with  the  system,  the 
principles  and  the  practices  of  which  they  went 
to  establish.  If  it  be,  as  the  author  fondly 
imagines,  that  the  Madras  experiment  will  form 
an  era  in  the  economy  of  a  school,  he  is  soli- 
citous that  nothing  be  wanting  to  authenticate 
its  reality  and  confirm  its  genuineness.  Were 
these  original  documents  and  facts  suppressed, 
(as  many  of  them  were  in  the  two  last  editions,) 
it  is  not  impossible  to  conceive  that,  at  some 
future  period,  or  in  some  distant  region  of  the 
globe,  a  question  might  arise  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  this  mode  of  tuition,  by  which  one 
master  may  with  the  utmost  facility  teach  a 
thousand  and  more  scholars;  that  it  may  fare 

*  1808,720/  1809,  as  stated  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
November,  1310,  p.  76.  Just  such  a  mistake  as  Mr.  Lan- 
caster made  ten  years  before,  dating  Dr.  Bell's  first  publica- 
tion in  1798,  instead  of  1797.  The  Dedicatio  i  of  the 
Madras  school  is  dated  10th  April,  1808. 
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with  this  discovery  as  it  has  fared  with  many 
former  discoveries,  and  that  future  and  foreign 
writers  may  arise  and  claim  to  themselves  what 
did  not  originate  with  them." — P.  127. 

We  have  drawn  one  of  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Fox's 
argument ;  and,  however  unpleasant  the  opera*- 
tion  may  be,  he  must  permit  us  to  extract  a  few 
more.  This  gentleman  asserts,  that  the  school 
at  Madras  was  merely  "  a  well  regulated  esta- 
blishment on  the  European  mode,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Malabar  custom  of  writing  in 
sand,  and  a  peculiar  mode  of  teaching  to  spell ; 
and  that  when  the  boys  had  been  taught  their 
letters  and  monosyllables  in  the  Malabar  mode, 
they  then  proceeded  as  usual :  the  old  mode  of 
tuition  being  followed,  and  the  old  .method  of 
teaching  arithmetic.  The  Edinburgh  Review 
follows  in  the  same  strain,  and  affirms,  that 
after  the  sand  writing  and  syllabic  reading,  "  va- 
rious other  branches  of  knowledge  are  all  taught 
in  the  common*  wayT  Now,  as  old  Trevisa 
says, "  that  speche  is  not  sothe  in  wordes  and  in 

*  No.  3.  p.  72.    Ibid,  73. 
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dede." — But  we  cannot  go  on  with  the  sen- 
tence and  say,  that  it  "  is  saved  by  an  excusacyon 
6f spekynge  that  is  called  yperbolyca," — -because 
in  reality  it  is  called  something  else.  For,  as 
has  abundantly  been  demonstrated,  the  New 
System  consists  in  self-tuition  :  every  class  was 
taught  by  the  boys,  and  therefore  not  as  usual, 
not  in  the  common  imy.  This  Mr.  Fox  knew, 
and  this  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  knew.  This 
is  the  discovery,  and  whether  #  they  know  it  or 
not,  Mr.  Lancaster  well  knows  that  this  is  the 
moving  power. 

But  according  to  Mr.  Lancaster  and  his  par- 
tizans,  Dr.  Bell  has  made  no  discovery  in  edu- 
cation whatever.      Now  what  does   Dr.  Bell 

*  Both  writers,  indeed,  seem  at  times  as  if  they  really 
did  not  understand  the  system  upon  which  they  were  writing. 
The  reviewer  says  "  it  is  evident  that  no  modification  of  the 
old  division  of  classes,  with  monitors  to  each,  not  even  when 
reduced  to  a  system,  as  in  Dr.  Bell's  scheme,  can  supply  the 
want  of  masters  for  any  thing  but  the  first  operations  of 
reading  and  writing,''  And  Mr.  Fox  speaks  of  a  difference 
in  the  number  of  the  classes,  as  constituting  a  difference  in 
the  system  !  Cest  souvent  un  petit  mal  de  ne  pas  entendre  un 
auteur  qu'on  lit;  mais  e'en  est  un  grand  quand  on  le  refute,  el  un 
ires  grand  quand  on  le  diffame,     Rousseau. 
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himself  say  in  1797,  a  year  before  Mr.  Lan- 
caster began  teaching  upon  the  ordinary  plan, 
and  some  years  before  he  began  to  think  of 
improving  upon  it?     He  announces  it,  in  the 
title-page,  as  suggesting  a  system  by  which  a 
school   or  family  may  teach  itself  under  the 
superintendance  of  the  master  or  parent.     He 
tells  us,  in  the  preface,  that  he  published  this 
account,  that  it  might  be  ascertained  by  farther 
experiment  "  how  far  the  system  would  apply 
to  education  in  general;"  that  as  he  could  only 
conduct  the  school  "  by  instructing  ushers  in 
the  economy  of  such  a  seminary,  or  by  youths 
from  among  the  pupils  trained  for  the  purpose, 
he  had  for  some  time  kept  both  objects  in  view, 
but  w7as  in  the  end  compelled  to  abandon  entire- 
ly the  former,  and  adhere  solely  to  the  latter  #," 
and  that  his  success  had  proved  "  the  superiority 
of  this   New   Mode    of  conducting   a  school 
through    the  medium    of  the  scholars    them- 
selves f."     Of  the  masters  he  says  that  "  none 
of  them  had  made  a  progress  in  letters  equal 


*  Dr.  Bell's  Experiment,  1st  edition,  p.  9, 
f  Ibid.  p.  10. 
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to  boys  of  the  first  class,"  and  that  "  their  duty 
was  not  to  teach,  but  to  look  after  the  various 
departments  of  the  institution #."  Finally, 
after  pointing  out  the  advantage  of  selecting 
teachers  from  the  boys,  he  adds,  "  after  this 
manner  the  school  teaches  itself,  and  as  matters 
now  stand,  the  schoolmaster  alone  is  essentially 
necessary  at  this  school  f ." — The  Madras  go- 
vernment, under  whose  immediate  eye  the  ex- 
periment had  been  made,  sanction  this  account 
of  it;  they  deem  it  of  such  importance  that 
they  recommend  it  in  an  especial  letter  to  the 
governments  of  Bengal  and  Bombay,  as  "  a 
system  of  tuition  altogether  nezo%;"  and  this 
letter  is  signed  by  Lord  Hobart,  Sir  Alured 
Clarke,  Edward  Saunders,  and  E.  W.  Fallo- 
field,  the  Honourable  Governor  and  Members 
of  Council  at  Madras,  who  were  President  and 
Vice  Presidents  of  Lthe  Institution  where  the 
experiment  was  made.  This  new  system  is 
that  by  which  a  school  teaches  itself.  But  if 
Dr.  Bell  be  not  the  inventor  of  this,  as  Mr. 

*  Dr.  Bell's  Experiment,  1st  edition,  p.  18. 
f  Ibid.  p.  24,  \  Ibid.  p.  11, 
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Joseph  Lancaster  and  Mr.  Joseph  Fox  assert, 
they  must  at  least  admit  that  he  supposed  him- 
self to  have  invented  it,  and  said  he  had  in- 
vented it,  and  published  an  account  of  the 
imaginary  invention  some  years  before  Mr. 
Lancaster  ever  dreamt  of  such  an  invention; 
and  that  the  government  of  Madras,  consisting 
of  the  honourable  persons  above  specified, 
supposed  the  same.  If  Mr.  Lancaster,  there- 
fore, be  indeed,  "  under  Divine  Providence," 
the  "  first  inventor"  of  the  New  System,  a 
miracle  must  have  been  wrought  to  defraud  him 
of  the  credit  due  to  his  claim ;  but  if  there  be 
no  miracle  on  the  one  side,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  there  is  the  most  consummate  assurance 
and  falsehood  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Fox's  charge,  that  Dr.  Bell  has  stolen 
the  system  from  Mr.  Lancaster,  is  thus  already 
answered  :  it  may  be,  however,  as  well  to  no- 
tice one  of  his  assertions  in  proof  of  it : — that 
Dr.  Bell's  second  edition  was  published  after 
Mr.  Lancaster's  third ;  and  the  parts  in  which 
they  resemble  each  other  borrowed  of  course 
from  it.  This  is  a  cutting  argument;  an  incisor, — 
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one,  too,  which  bites  deep  : — Nevertheless,  it 
is  unsound,  and  Mr.  Fox  must  submit  to  part 
with  it.  There  is  a  black  spot  in  it  which 
no  pearl-dentifrice  can  remove. — The  two 
publications  bear  date  the  same  year  ;  we  have, 
therefore,  only  Mr.  Fox's  word  for  the  priority 
of  Mr.  Lancaster's ;  prior,  however,  he  affirms 
that  it  was,  and  he  says,  that  if  Dr.  Bell  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  inventions  claimed  by  Mr.  Lancaster, 
Dr.  Bell's  original  publication  "  must  be  the 
source  from  whence  the  latter  has  drawn  all 
his  *  materials."  That  source  would  certainly 
have  been  sufficient,  for  there  he  learnt  the 
principle  of  the  new  system.  But  Mr.  Lan- 
caster printed  this  pamphlet  for  his  friend  Mr. 
Fox,  and  how  came  he  to  suffer  this  erroneous 
assertion  to  go  forth  to  the  world  ?  how  came 
he  not  to  inform  his  friend,  that  during  the  in- 
terval between  Dr.  Bell's  first  and  second  pub- 
lication he  had  opened  a  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Bell,  had  visited  him  at  Swanage,  and  had 
received  from  him  a  full  and  complete  commu- 
*  Comparative  View,  p.  2. 
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nication  of  the  whole  details  of  the  new  system  r 
He  could  also  have  told  Mr  Fox  that  his  own 
school  had  been  visited  by  Dr.  Bell,  and  that 
before  the  publication  of  his  own  third  edition, 
he  had  sent  a  deputation  of  his  boys  to  thank 
Dr.  Bell,  for  certain  copies  of  Dr.  Bell's  second 
edition,  which  Dr.  Bell  had  presented  to  him ; 
of  that  very  edition  which  his  friend  Mr.  Fox 
accused  Dr.  Bell  of  having  stolen  from  his 
own  posterior  work.  These  facts  Mr.  Lan- 
caster knew,  and  yet  has  printed  and  reprinted 
the  false  accusation.  His  own  third  edition 
bears  date  in  July  (8th  of  7th  month.)  Dr. 
Bell's  was  published  in  April ;  for  once  we 
must  throw  our  word  in  the  scale  against  Mr. 
Fox's.  Oh  then,  Mr.  Lancaster,  no  doubt, 
went  to  Swanage,  not  to  see  the  unpublished 
reports  of  the  Madras  asylum,  not  to  receive 
instructions  from  the  inventor  of  the  system, 
but  to  instruct  him  in  it,  and  enable  him  to 
write  this  second  edition,  which  contains  the 
same  matter  as  his  own  third.  This  was  a  ve- 
nomous tooth.  But  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from 
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Sir  Francis  Burdett,  truth  is  the  red  rag  which 
extracts  the  viper's  teeth. 

"  But  if  it  be  true/'  say  the  partizans  of  Mr. 
Lancaster,  "  that  Dr.  Bell  invented  the  system 
at  Madras,  still  he  can  claim  no  merit  for  what 
has  been  done  in  England ;  he  did  nothing  him- 
self here."  The  answer  to  this  is  equally 
obvious  and  conclusive.  Dr.  Bell  neither  is, 
nor  ever  was,  a  schoolmaster  by  trade,  like  Mr. 
Lancaster.  When  he  accepted  the  superin- 
tendance  of  the  asylum  at  Madras,  it  was  from 
the  purest  and  most  disinterested  sense  of  duty ; 
having  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty  discovered 
the  new  system,  what  remained  for  him  to  do 
but  to  make  it  known  to  the  world,  that  others 
might  avail  themselves  of  the  invention  and  act 
upon  it,  as  Dr.  Briggs  and  Mr.  Lancaster  actual- 
ly did.  All  that  he  proposed  to  do  was  done ; 
at  Madras  his  experiment  began  and  was  com- 
pleted ;  the  invention  was  perfected  there.  He 
never  proposed  to  repeat  it, — to  re-discover 
his  discovery.  If  Bolton  and  Watt's  steam 
engine  succeeds  at  Soho  in  Birmingham,  who 
aver  supposed  it  necessary  that  they  should  go 
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themselves,  and  erect  another  at  Soho  in  Lon- 
don, to  prove  its  power  ? 

Driven  from  this  argument  they  fly  to  an- 
other, and  say  it  Mas  natural  that  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, in  his  situation,  should  fall  upon  the 
discovery,  and  that  if  the  invention  be  the  same 
as  Dr.  Bell's,  he  may  have  invented  it  as  well  as 
Dr.  Bell.  But  was  it  not  equally  natural  for 
every  man  who  ever  went  before  him  in  the  same 
trade  ?  To  be  sure  if  we  recollect  that  when 
Mr.  Lancaster  opened  school,  the  discovery 
had  just  been  made  in  India,  published  in  Eng- 
land, begun  in  one  English  school,  and  carried 
into  full  effect  in  another, — it  will  appear  ex- 
ceedingly natural  that  he  should  then  have 
invented  it!  Oh  but  self-tuition  is  but  a  trifling 
part  of  the  plan,  and  Mr.  Lancaster  "  seems 
not  to  have  considered  it  as  peculiar  to  either 
of  the  new  plans,  but  to  have  been  borrowed, 
with  little  variation,  from  the  old  schools."  So 
says  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer. — But  what  says 
Joseph  Lancaster  himself?  "  I  now  explicitly 
state  what  the  plan  is,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
It  is  a  system  of  order,  whereby  a  boy  of  four- 
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teen  may  govern  any  number  of  others.  This  is 
•  combined  with  new  and  economical  modes  of 
tuition,  reading,  writing,  and  *  arithmetic." 
Is  not  this  the  very  system  which  came  recom- 
mended from  India  by  the  Madras  govern- 
ment? the  very  system  shown  in  the  diagram  f 
of  the  school  at  Egniore,  where  it  appears  that 
the  two  oldest  teachers  in  the  school  were  boys 
of  fourteen  ? 

Another  objection  which  Mr.  Fox  and  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  make  to  Dr.  Bell's  sys- 
tem (for  they  always  reason  as  if  there  were 
two  systems),  is,  that  the  want  of  economy  is 
inherent  in  J  it,  and  the  way  the  critic  proves 
this,  is  by  making  a  system  for  Dr.  Bell  which 
is  not  Dr.  Bell's,  and  then  upon  that  system 

*   Letter  to  Professor  Marsh,  Morning  Post,  Sept.  23, 
1811. 

f  This  diagram  is  one  of  the  things  which  Dr.  Bell  is  ac- 
cused of  having  suppressed.  If  all  his  writings  were  anni- 
hilated, and  the  authenticated  diagram  remained,  that  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  discovery.  We 
have  inserted  it  at  the  end  of  the  book  as  an  incontestible. 
proof  of  what  we  have  asserted, 
t  No.  33,  p.  7«. 

*  K 
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calculating  the  expences,— thus  running  them 
up  to  four  pounds  a  head  by  the  year,  "  three 
times  as  much  as  the  expence  of  the  first 
grammar  school  in  Scotland,"  or  deducting 
the  superintendant's  salary  (which  be  it  ob- 
served, he  had  no  right  ever  to  include),  and 
hiring  a  room  at  fifty,  then  he  makes  it  thirty- 
eight  shillings.  How  stands  the  fact?  we  will 
appeal  to  the  Egmore  asylum,  as  well  as  the 
Reviewer,  to  shew  it  in  its  true  light. 

It  is  evident  that  if  that  asylum  had  been  a 
day  school,  like  Mr.  Lancaster's,  with  which 
this  fair  critic  compares  it,  where  children  were 
merely  educated,  and  not  fed,  clothed,  and  lodg- 
ed, the  schoolmaster  alone  would  have  been 
wanted  for  all  the  business  of  the  school,  how- 
ever numerous  it  might  have  been,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  any  limitation 
of  the  number  of  the  scholars.  See  now  the 
fairness  of  comparing  the  expences  of  two  es- 
tablishments so  materially  different!  When  it 
is  known  how  greatly  the  Madras  system  faci- 
litates and  expedites  the  progress  of  the  scho- 
lar, there  is  no  need  to  add  that  there  must  be 
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economy  of  money  as  well  as  of  time  and  la- 
bour. True,  indeed,  when  we  come  to  clothing 
and  feeding,  the  new  system  did  not  make  one 
jacket,  or  one  mess  of  curry  and  rice,  serve 
two  boys  in  any  other  sense  than  that  two  boys 
in  succession  passed  through  a  school  so  taught 
when  one  passed  through  it  before.  In  the 
act  of  making  new  experiments,  it  generally 
happens  that  great  expenses  are  incurred  in  the 
beginning,  and  the  saving  which  follows  when 
the  experiment  has  succeeded,  has  to  compen- 
sate for  the  original  loss :  here  it  happened  dif- 
ferently; that  institution  which  gave  to  th? 
world  the  new  system  of  education,  did,  at  the 
very  commencement,  experience  itself  the  be- 
nefits which  it  was  to  extend  to  others ;  and  in 
the  course  of  seven  years  it  saw  the  entire  fulfil- 
ment of  the  system,  to  a  degree  never  attained 
in  any  other  establishment,  not  only  in  all  which 
regarded  instruction  and  discipline,  but  also 
in  financial  economy.  The  Edinburgh  reviewer 
asserts  that  this  material  point  is  only  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Bell  in  his  later  editions.  In 
his  first  publication  it  occupies  six  pages  out  of 
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thirty-eight,  so  much  are  the  statements  of  these 
honourable  journalists  to  be  depended  upon! 
The  reduction  of  expense  in  the  Egmore  Asylum 
under  the  new  system  was  2400  pagodas  (9601.) 
a  year,  not  including  the  salary  which  Dr.  Bell 
declined;  and  the  whole  expense  of  each  boy, 
not  merely  for  education,  but  for  books,  sta- 
tionery, clothes,  and  board,  (including  also  the 
salary  of  a  surgeon  for  the  establishment),  was 
reduced  from  2.  35.  to  1.  31.  41.  a  month,  or 
less  than  nine  pounds*  a  year.     The  cheapest 

*  In  calculating  the  expense  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  school, 
Mr.  Fox  takes  into  the  account  no  other  books  than  those 
which  are  hung  upon  the  walls.  He  only  says  that  a  few 
bibles  and  testaments  would  be  required  for  the  best  readers. 
A  few — Oh!  that  Dr.  Bell  had  written  such  a  sentence!— In 
the  list  of  books  used  at  the  Egmore  Asylum,  which  he  gives 
to  show  the  comparative  expense  of  that  establishment,  the 
Spectator  is  included.  Odd  volumes  of  that  work  were 
more  commonly  hawked  about  in  India  than  almost  any 
other,  and  were  bought  for  a  few  fanams,  for  the  use  of  the 
higher  boys,  as  the  only  cheap  book  to  be  had  in  a  country 
where  there  was  no  choice.  The  fact  is  interesting  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  book,  the  thing  itself  would  Otherwise  not  be 
worth  an  explanation. 
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of  the  Yorkshire  grazing  schools  demands  more 
than  double  that  sum. 

This  was  real  economy,  and  that  too  in  India, 
and  in  a  government  establishment.     Will  Mr. 
Lancaster's  boasted  economy  bear  examination 
as  well?     At  this  very  time  his  committee  are 
soliciting  subscriptions  to  discharge  a  debt  of 
"  about  5000L" — a  tolerable  item  in  an  econo- 
mical account;    and  his  friend  Mr.  Fox   says 
that  his  establishment  requires  at  least  14001.  a 
year;  of  which   160  is  set  to  the  account  of 
the  school,  the  remainder  for  training  young 
schoolmasters   and  mistresses,  which  includes 
their  board  and  maintenance.    These  writers  in 
calculating  the  expense  of  the  Madras  school, 
take  into  the  account  the  salaries  of  the  nominal 
masters,  and  that  of  the  superintendent,  which 
Dr.  Bell   never    received;    and  wholly   omit 
to    state  that    the    maintenance   not    only  of 
these  masters,  but  of  the  whole  200  boys  was 
included.     Let  them  then  add  to  their  own  es- 
timate this  1340/.  and  let  them  say  also  if  these 
men  who  are  in  training,  are  not,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  training  them,actually  employed  as  teach- 

l  % 
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ers  in  the  Borough  Road  School.  What  they 
have  falsely  said  of  the  Egmore  Asylum  might 
truly  be  retorted  upon  themselves,  that  their 
school  has  never  been  taught  by  one  master. 
That  it  might  be,  is  not  questioned ;  the  princi- 
ple is  sufficient,  and  that  principle  it  is  for  which 
Mr.  Lancaster  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Bell. 

But  we  will  have  done  with  Mr.  Joseph  Fox  ; 
— to  expose  all  his  mistatements  would 
require  a  pamphlet  as  large  as  his  own,  and 
more  notice  than  he  deserves  has  already  been 
bestowed  upon  him. 

As  for  the  masters  at  the  Madras  Asylum, 
whom  Dr.  Bell  found  there,  and  whom  he  re- 
tained there  "  to  look  after  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  institution/'  it  is  manifest  from  the 
account  published  in  1797,  that  the  improve- 
ments were  introduced  not  through  them,  nor 
by  their  assistance,  but  in  spite  of  them  ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Bell  expresses  this  is 
so  clear,  and  so  decisive  of  the  point  in  con- 
troversy, that  what  he  says  must  either  be  true, 
or  it  must  have  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  se- 

*  Experiment,  p.  ix.  29,  30,  31,  32,  34,  42 
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eond-sighted  falsehood  to  defraud  another  man 
of  an  invention  which  was  not  yet  made.  But 
if  the  school  at  Egmore  had  had  fourteen  mas- 
ters instead  of  four,  and  thev  had  all  been  ac- 
tually  employed  as  masters  in  the  common 
school  meaning  of  the  word,  still  if  Dr.  Bell 
had  publicly  suggested  (as  he  did  suggest)  a 
system  by  which  a  school  may  teach  itself,  and 
shown  (as  he  did  show)  in  what  manner  a  school 
must  be  organized  to  do  so,  he  would  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  system,  whether  he 
had  ever  carried  it  into  effect  or  not ;  just  as 
the  discovery  of  the  true  form  of  the  earth  is 
due  to  Newton,  not  to  those  persons  who  ve- 
rified his  opinion  by  measuring  a  degree  at  the 
equator;  or  as  the  great  improvement  in  na- 
vigation was  made  by  him  who  discovered  the 
polarity  of  the  needle,  not  by  the  man  who  first 
sailed  by  the  compass.  It  is  m  teaching  by  the 
boys  themselves  that  the  New  System  consists ; 
the  modes  of  teaching,  such  as  sand-writing, 
and  slate-writing,  syllabic-reading,  key-arith- 
metic, &c.  &c.  however  they  may  be  varied 
and  multiplied,  are  but  subordinate  parts ;  self- 
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tuition  is  the  main-spring,  the  heart  and  life  of 
the  system,  the  moral  steam-engine,  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  power. 

The  great  art  of  Mr.  Lancaster  and  his  par- 
tisans lies  in  concealing  this,  in  smothering  the 
principle  under  the  practices;  and  the  main  use 
which  he  derives  from  his  numerous  inventions 
ad  captandum  vulgus,  is,  that  they  cheat  com- 
mon observers  into  an  opinion,  that  the  success 
of  the  school  depends  upon  something  different 
from  the  system.  But  take  away  the  compass, 
and  see  whether  the  ship  can  be  carried  to  her 
port,  though  in  addition  to  her  ordinary  rigging 
she  be  fitted  up  with  all  the  inventions  of  Lord 
Stanhope,  and  of  General  Bentham,  to  boot ! 
Take  away  self-tuition  from  the  school,  and  you 
have  taken  the  weight  from  the  clock.  Sup- 
pose Mr.  Lancaster  had  never  existed,  would 
the  Madras  experiment  have  died  where  it  was 
born,  announced  as  it  was  to  the  public,  not 
merely  in  the  original  report,  but  in  the  reports 
of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  and  carried  into  full  effect  as  it  was  by 
Dr.  Briggs  i     Suppose  Dr.  Bell  had  never  ex- 
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isted,  Mr.  Lancaster  might  have  had  his  "  solid 
pudding,"  and  his  bilboes,  and  collars,  and  cages; 
but  is  it  equally  clear  that  he  would  have  fallen 
upon  the  New  System  ?  Who  does  not  remember 
the  story  of  Columbus  and  the  egg  ? — "  Now, 
gentlemen,  you  can  all  do  it !" 

Another  advocate  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  who  is 
less   violent  than  Mr.  Fox,  not  because  he  is 
less  malicious,   but  because  he  is  more  expert, 
admits    that  self-tuition   is   the  foundation   of 
the   plan,  and  that   the  ingenious  and  worthy 
author  (meaning  Dr.  Bell)  was  '  not  unaware' 
of    the    real   uses    of   this    method :    but  he 
proceeds    to  show    that    it    is    of  little    mo- 
ment   when    compared    with   the    discoveries 
of  Mr.  Lancaster ;  and  that  the   *  worthy  and 
ingenious  author'   is,  in    fact,    a   '  pitiful  and 
jealous  rival'  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  '  leagued 
in  unnatural  union  with  a  combination  of  bigots 
and   time-servers,  against  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors   of  his   species.'     These   charges, 
which  it   is   proper   to  meet  as  fully  and  as 
boldly  as  they  are  advanced,  are  made  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  for  November  1810.    That 
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journal  is  named  without  circumlocution,  or 
any  qualifying  phrases  of  condescending  candour 
and  commendation,  which  would  be  as  little  suited 
to  the  occasion  as  to  the  temper  and  principles 
of  the  writer.  He  brings  that  journal  to  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  upon  a  charge  of  mo- 
ral mayhem,  for  having  attempted  to  disfigure 
and  destroy  a  good  man's  reputation ;  and  there 
can  be  no  expressions  of  compliment  and  high 
consideration  from  the  accuser  to  the  culprit. 

The  Edinburgh  Critic,  in  pursuance  of  the 
precious  system  of  giving  what  is  called  the  phi- 
losophy of  history,  instead  of  the  history  it- 
self, describes  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
'  The  bigotted  and  persecuting  classes  of  so- 
ciety/ according  to  him,  or,  as  he  else- 
where calls  them,  *  the  friends  of  ignorance  and 
persecution/  believing  that  '  no  good  could  re- 
sult from  promoting  the  instruction  of  the  bulk 
of  the  community,  and  pretending  to  foresee  a 
variety  of  evils,  as  likely  to  originate  in  the 
greater  diffusion  of  knowledge/  were  disturbed 
and  terrified  at  the  progress  of  Mr.  Lancaster's 
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system,  and  immediately  made  the  utmost  ex- 
ertions to  impede  and  overthrow  so  dreaded  an 
enemy.  This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  framed 
upon  the  oldest  and  most  approved  rules  for 
the  management  of  machinery,  according  to 
the  practice  of  all  regular  epic  poets,  from 
Virgil  to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore ;  the  powers 
of  darkness  are  to  be  roused  at  the  progress  of 
the  hero  of  the  piece,  and  to  set  all  their  en- 
gines at  work  for  his  destruction.  *  The  first 
alarm  was  given  by  the  idea  of  the  poor  being 
taught,'  '  a  louder  note  was  soon  sounded  that 
the  poor  were  to  be  taught  by  a  Quaker.9 
But  even  this  failed,  for  the  King's  favour 
1  prevented  any  outcry  of  no  Quake  ry,  and  the 
law  was  against  his  being  operated  upon  by 
fire/ — in  the  manner  which  no  doubt,  was  de- 
sired by  the  bigotted  and  persecuting  classes. 
i  Will  it  be  credited/  says  this  writer,  '  by 
those  who  read  the  history  of  Ireland  during 
the  last  four  years,  that  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, a  cry,  raised  by  persons  both  orthodox 
and  feeble,  upon  such  admirable  grounds,  was 
scarcely  repeated  at  the  moment,  and  is  now 
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almost  quite  forgotten !' — Ireland !— *-it  stirs  our 
blood  to  hear  the  retainers  of  this  party  talk  of 
Ireland; — a  party  to  whom  the  dangers  which 
now  exist,  and  the  evils  which  may  arise  there, 
are  in  so  great  a  measure  to  be  imputed ; — who 
have  encouraged  and  almost  invited  the  discon- 
tented and  disaffected  to  approach  the  govern*- 
ment  with  menaces; — who,  under  pretence  of 
binding  up  the  wounds  of  that  unhappy  coun- 
try, have  dressed  them  with  blistering  ointment, 
and  who  have  been  administering  brandy  to  a 
patient  in  the  raging  fit  of  a  frenzy  fever ! 

The  last  resource  of  <  the  friends  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition/  when  they  found  that 
the  New  System  of  Education  must  succeed 
and  spread  over  the  world,  was  i  to  try  and  get 
the  management  of  it  into  their  own  hands.' 
1  In  order  to  supplant  the  sectary  there  must 
be  found  a  churchman/  and  '  it  happened  most 
fortunately  for  this  design,  that  about  the 
period  alluded  to,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury should  have  extended  his  patronage  to  Dr. 
Bell,  whom  he  had  called  from  his  retirement 
at  Swanage,   to  superintend  a  charity  school, 
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and  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  still  more  mu- 
nificently, bestowed  upon  that  gentleman  a 
valuable  preferment  in  his  diocese,  with  the 
superintendence  of  a  similar  establishment  for 
education/  Thus  the  f  combination  of  bigots 
and  time-servers  was  most  unfortunately  aided 
by  the  accident  of  Dr.  Bell's  right  reverend  pa- 
tron's calling  him  from  his  retirement  to  bring 
forward  his  claims  to  originality,  and  to  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  schools.' — '  Call  up  the 
right  master  Constable !  We  have  here  reco- 
vered the  most  dangerous  piece  of  lechery  that 
ever  was  known  in  the  commonwealth  !'  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  the  Vice-Society  are  the 
only  persons  who  can  nose  a  plot  in  the  wind ; 
here  is  a  new  Titus  Oates  on  the  other  side ! 
he  has  discovered  a  desperate  conspiracy,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  at  the  head  of 
it! 

By  what  persons  Dr.  Bell  w*as  really  drawn 
from  Swanage,  we  have  already  stated;  but  !et 
that  pass ;  a  few  misrepresentations,  more  or  less, 
are  of  so  little  consequence  in  this  quarter,  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  delay  the  reader  for  the  sake 
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of  detecting  them.  But  how  was  Dr.  Bell  to 
be  implicated  in  this  combination  against  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  and  the  education 
of  the  poor  ?  how  was  it  to  be  made  appear 
that  he,  of  all  men,  should  be  leagued  '  in  most 
unnatural  union,'  to  check  his  own  system,  and 
counteract  the  very  object,  which  it  was  the 
pride  and  passion  of  his  life  to  carry  into  effect? 
Here  our  new  Dr.  Titus  displays  a  specimen 
of  ingenuity  not  exceeded  even  by  the  Abbe 
Barruel  himself.  He  selects  from  Dr.  Bell's 
volume  the  incautious  and  apparently  inconsist- 
ent passage  which  we  have  formerly  quoted; 
he  suppresses  the  sentence  with  which  it  con- 
cludes, and  upon  this  single,  solitary,  mutilated 
passage,  contradictory  as  it  is  thus  made  to  ap- 
pear, not  only  to  the  whole  tenour  but  to  the  very 
purpose  of  the  work  in  which  it  is  framed,  and 
inconsistent  as  he  himself  pronounces  it  to  be, 
he  reasons  as  though  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
the  author  were  to  be  collected  from  this  pas- 
sage and  from  this  alone  ! 

In  this  manner,  as  has  often  been  said,  we 
may  deny  the  existence  of  the  Deity  in  the  very 
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words  of  scripture,  and  quote  the  Psalmist 
as  an  Atheist.  In  this  manner  the  journalists, 
whose  calumnious  artifices  we  are  now  expos- 
ing, might  be  shewn  to  be  fair  reasoners,  liberal 
and  honourable  critics,  sound  classical  scholars, 
men  of  generous  and  gentlemanly  feeling,  lovers 
of  truth,  of  religion,  and  of  the  real  principles  of 
liberty,  if  we  picked  out  single  passages  from  their 
volumes,  and  concealed  the  whole  tenour  of  the 
spirit  which  pervades  them,  A  left-handed 
fencer  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  an  oppo- 
nent; but  these  sinister  thrusts  in  controversy 
are  foul  play ;  and  he  who  is  guilty  of  such 
practices  must  expect  as  little  quarter  as  he  de- 
serves. 

The  explanation  of  the  passage  which  had 
first  occurred  to  us  appeared  as  sufficient  as  it 
was  obvious ;  but  the  impudent  and  iniquitous 
use  which  has  been  made  of  it  by  Joseph  Fox, 
Joseph  Lancaster,  and  Joseph  Surface  the  re- 
viewer, induced  us  to  re-examine  the  text,  and 
inquire  more  particularly  into  all  its  bearings. 
Upon  looking  for  the  passage  in  the  table  of 
contents  to  the  Madras  School,  we  found  a  no- 
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tice  (p.  14)  that  "  the  experiment  ends  here," 
and  the  words  which  immediately  follow  are 
these  very  significant  ones  :  "  Schemes  adapted 
to  the  state  of  things,  and  of  public  opinion." 
With  this  key  we  turned  to  the  chapter  itself, 
which  is  entitled  "  Application  to  Schools  of 
Industry  and  Administration  of  Poor  Laws/' 
The  author  begins  by  saying,  that  all  which 
preceded  was  founded  upon  experience;  and 
here,  he  adds,  my  experiment  ends.  Overleaf 
there  occurs  a  passage  which  exemplifies  the  pe- 
culiarly illiberal  and  immoral  opinions  of  this 
friend  of  ignorance  and  follower  of  Mandeville. 
"  Wise  and  good  men  of  this  nation/'  says  Dr. 
Bell,  "  have  been  employed  in  administering  re- 
lief to  distress  in  every  shape  in  which  it  occurs. 
But  the  same  judicious  and  enlarged  measures 
have  not  been  taken  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  that  distress,  which,  however  alleviated,  can 
never  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  sufferer. 
Our  code  of  laws  is  solely  directed  to  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  offender ;  and  it  has  not  come 
within  their  contemplation  to  prevent  the  of- 
fence.    This  higher  and  nobler  aim,  as  far  as  it 
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is  attainable,  must,  it  is  granted,  originate  in  the 
right  education  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  com- 
munity, by  watching  over,  guiding,  and  direct- 
ing their  early  conduct."  (P.  289.)  "  The 
money  expended  in  clothing  and  feeding  the 
children  of  the  poor,  along  with  the  gratuitous 
and  endowed  charities,  would,  if  properly  ap- 
plied, suffice  also  to  educate  them,  train  them 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures  which  abound  in 
this  country,  render  them  useful  and  happy 
members  of  the  community,  and  gradually  cor- 
rect some  of  those  evils  which  threaten  the  over- 
throw of  the  state.  But  such  designs  are  not 
to  be  accomplished  by  any  magical  charm, 
which,  like  the  visionary  projects  of  reform,  that 
have  inundated  the  world  of  late,  is  to  operate 
its  effect  with  instantaneous  and  unerring  cer- 
tainty. Like  all  human  works,  it  must  have  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  If  it  be  our 
aim  to  perfect  a  system  a  priori,  previous  to 
trial  and  experience,  and  divested  of  the  gra- 
dual progress  suited  to  the  condition  of  human 
affairs,  it  were  not  difficult  to  predict  the  suc- 
cess." P.  291.     The  beginning  which  he  pro- 
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poses  follows  in  the  same  page — not  what  is 
best,  but  what  is  practicable.  "  Something  at 
least  may  be  done  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
youth  (the  most  important  of  all  concerns)  suit- 
ed to  our  state  and  condition." 

The  passage  in  question  immediately  follows 
this  introduction.  Now  we  appeal  to  every 
reader,  not  merely  of  common  candour  but  of 
common  justice,  if  it  be  not  plain  and  palpable 
from  the  introduction  that  the  author  was  ask- 
ing, not  for  what  he  could  wish,  but  for  what  he 
could  get?  And  it  will  be  found  that  here, 
even  in  this  passage  which  has  drawn  upon  him 
such  a  load  of  obloquy  and  insult,  Dr.  Bell  is 
asking  for  the  poor  a  greater  boon  than  they 
have  ever  enjoyed  in  any  age  or  country ;  that 
he  is  labouring  to  get  gratuitous  education  for 
the  children  of  all  the  poor,  which  is  not  given 
in  any  part  of  the  world  (for  even  in  Scotland, 
the  master,  though  he  has  a  small  salary,  can 
only  live  by  the  honoraries,  or  quarterly  pay- 
ments,) and  this  avowedly  as  a  beginning,  and 
only  a  beginning. 

It  must  here  be  recollected,  that  from  the 
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circumstances  of  the  times,  Dr.  Bell  was  likely 
to  lose  during  his  own  life  the  fruits  of  all  which 
he  had    done   for  the  education  of  the  poor. 
The  obstacle  in  his   way  was  a  charge  that  he 
entertained  Utopian  schemes  for  the  universal 
diffusion  of  general  knowledge, — that  his  object 
was  to  have  all   the  poor  educated  in  literature 
and  science,  as  the  pupils  of  the  Egmore  Asy- 
lum had  been, — and  that  in  his  rank  enthusiasm 
his  notions  were,  that  an  indiscriminate  educa- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor, 
to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich.    This  prejudice  im- 
peded  him,  and  he  was   often  warned  by  his 
friends,  that  if  he  asked  too  much,  he  would  get 
nothing ;  but  that  if  he  asked  little,  he  would  in 
time  get  all  that  was  reasonable.    Never  dream- 
ing that  he  should  be  accused  of  asking  too 
little,  he  did  not  weigh  his  words  on  that  side  ; 
such  an  accusation,  in  fact,  never  has  and  never 
can  be  brought  against  him,  than  for  a  different 
purpose  from  that  of  setting  forth  the  truth. 

See  now  if,  with  this  explanation,  the  passage 
be  not  perfectly  intelligible,  and  consistent  with 
the  whole  tenour  of  the  book,  and  the  whole 
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life  and  conversation  of  the  author,  to  which  no 
other  exception  has  ever  been  even  pretended. 
"  It  is  #  not  proposed  (|.  e.  in  schools  of  indus- 
try and  for  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws) 
that  the  children  of  the  poor  be  educated  in  an 
expensive  manner,  or  all  of  them  be  taught  (on 
account  of  the  expense  with  which  it  would  be 
attended)  to  write  and  cipher.  Utopian  schemes 
for  the  universal  diffusion  of  general  knowledge 
(not  meaning  writing  and  ciphering,  but  what 
was  objected  to  him,  and  what  the  phrase  really 
implies)  would  soon  realize  the  fable  of  the 
bellyf  and  the  other  members  of  the  body,  and 
confound  that  distinction  of  ranks  and  degrees 

*  The  reason  for  giving  this  paragraph  as  it  stands  in 
the  last  edition  will  presently  be  seen.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  Mr.  Joseph  Fox,  who  points  out  the  minutest 
variations  in  Dr.  Bell's  different  editions,  has  not  chosen 
to  remark  any  alteration  in  this  passage. 

f  The  Edinburgh  reviewer  accuses  Dr.  Bell  of  a  blun- 
der in  his  allusion  to  the  apologue  of  Menenius  Agrippa. 
It  is  sufficient  to  retort  the  charge  of  blundering  upon  the 
Critic ;  and  though  the  blunder  is  in  the  spirit  of  malice 
and  misrepresentation,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  waste 
words  in  exposing  it. 
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of  society,  on  which  the  general  welfare  hinges, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  lower  orders,  no  less 
than  that  of  the  higher  depends.  Parents  will 
always  be  found  to  educate  at  their  own  ex- 
pense children  enough  to  till  the  stations  which 
require  higher  qualifications  (that  is,  literature 
and  science,  as  at  the  Egmore  Asylum),  and 
there  is  a  risk  of  elevating,  by  an  indiscriminate 
education,  the  minds  of  those  doomed  to  the 
drudgery  of  daily  labour,  (that  is,  those  who 
earn  their  daily  bread  by  labouring  "  in  that  sta- 
tion of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call 
them"),  above  their  condition,  and  thereby  ren- 
dering them  discontented  and  unhappy  under 
their  lot."  Now7  note  the  inference  which  Dr. 
Bell  draws  from  this.  The  whole  of  this  ob- 
noxious paragraph  has  here  been  given,  and 
these  words  which  immediately  follow  are  the 
conclusion.  "  All,  however,  may  be  taught  on 
an  economical  plan  to  read  their  bible  and  un- 
derstand the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion." 

If  in  this  comment  the  true  import  of  the  pa- 
ragraph has  been  ascertained,  it  will  be  consis- 
tent with  what  follows,  as  well  as  with  what 
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goes  before :  and  accordingly  the  very  next  sen- 
tence shews  its  drift.  "  To  this  most  impor- 
tant object,  which  involves  in  it  the  virtue,  and 
by  consequence  the  happiness  of  the  next  race 
of  men,  the  prosperity  of  church  and  state, — 
the  institution  of  Sunday-schools  is  pointed,,, 
and  the  author  then  proceeds  to  recommend 
that  these  seminaries  be  corrected  and  amend- 
ed ;  urging  the  necessity  of  "  devising  further 
and  more  effectual  means  for  educating  and 
employing  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  for 
setting  about  the  good  work  in  good  time." 
Such  then  was  what  Dr.  Bell,  at  this  time 
(April  ]808)  thought  he  might  venture  to  ask, 
in  the  name  of  those  who  were  friendly  to 
education.  But  in  1805,  when  the  state 
of  public  opinion  was  not  prepared  for  this,  it 
will  Jbe  found,  by  referring  to  the  passage,  as  we 
have  formerly  quoted  it  in  its  original  form,  that 
the  request  was  not  carried  quite  so  far.  Now, 
was  it  because  Dr.  Bell  asked  too  much  or  too 
little  that  he  failed  at  that  time  of  obtaining 
what  he  wished  for  the  poor,  and  what  it  is  well 
known  he  entertained  at  that  time  the  most  san- 
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guine  hopes  of  obtaining,  if  he  did  not,  as  he 
was  often  warned,  go  too  far  when  speaking, 
as  in  this  passage,  in  the  names  of  those  with 
whom  he  acted  ? 

"  I  hope  to  see  the  day,"  said  George  III. 
u  when  every  poor  child  in  my  dominions  shall  be 
able  to  read  his  bible  I"  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
says,  and  says  truly,  that  this  "  exalted  saying 
is  infinitely  finer  than  the  celebrated  wish  of 
Henry  IV."  Now  the  vilified  paragraph  of 
Dr.  Bell  concludes  with  this  very  sentiment : 
he  proposes  to  obtain  gratuitously  for  all  the 
poor  precisely  what  the  king  wished  for  them. 
Yet  how  has  this  very  reviewer  dealt  with  Dr. 
Bell  concerning  this  very  paragraph  ?  In  dis- 
cussing the  subject  how  has  he  begun  ? — not 
with  the  discovery,  not  with  the  principle  of  the 
system,  not  with  what  Dr.  Bell  had  done,  not 
with  what  he  proposed  to  do,  but  with  this  one 
single  passage  of  speculation ;  a  single  passage, 
which  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  pretended  to  be 
taken  is  unsupported  in  the  whole  book,  and  ad- 
mitted even  by  the  critic  himself  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  it, — written  seven  years  after  the  origi- 
nal publication,  and  expressly  u  adapted  to  the 
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state  of  public  opinion."  From  this  single  pas- 
sage, dislocated  and  mutilated,  (for  the  conclud- 
ing sentence  with  characteristic  honesty  is  sup- 
pressed) he  infers  and  asserts  that  Dr.  Bell  is  an 
enemy  to  the  progress  of  information  among  the 
people  !  Search  through  the  terms  of  the  school 
logic,  its  dabitis,  dariis,  fresisoms,  fespames,  and 
baraliptons,  and  you  will  find  no  term  for  a 
mode  of  reasoning  like  this.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  plain  English  term  for  it,  which  every  reader 
who  has  a  sense  of  justice  will  feel  at  his 
tongue's  end. 

Even  if  the  passage  had  been  in  reality  as  in- 
consistent with  the  rest  of  the  book,  as  is 
pretended,  even  in  that  case  the  conduct  of  the 
reviewer  would  have  been  inexcusable.  It  is  a 
single  paragraph,  forming  not  quite  a  page  in  a. 
volume,  which  (in  the  last  edition)  consists  of 
nearly  400.  To  reason  upon  that  single  para- 
graph, as  if  it  were  the  principle  of  the  book, 
is  just  as  if  a  school-boy  in  writing  his  exercise, 
should  mistake  an  exception  for  a  rule;  no  such 
blunder  was  ever  made  by  the  veriest  block- 
heads, and  the  misrepresentations  of  Messrs.  Lan- 
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caster,  Fox,  and  Co.  are  not  founded  in  mis- 
take, but  in  malice.  Had  they  contented  them- 
selves with  exposing  its  apparent  inconsistency, 
it  would  not  have  been  worth  a  defence ;  but 
when  upon  this  foundation  they  accuse  Dr. 
Bell  of  conspiring  with  the  "  bigotted  and  per- 
secuting classes/'  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge ;  he  who  of  all  men  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  has  done  most  to  render 
education  general, — he  who  has  discovered  the 
north-west  passage  in  education, — we  repel  the 
charge  with  indignation  as  a  calumny  and  a 
falsehood.  Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  absol- 
vitur,  may  be  a  suitable  motto  for  a  self-elect- 
ed court  like  the  revolutionary  tribunal  at  Paris, 
where  none  but  the  friends  and  accomplices  of 
the  judges  are  acquitted;  but  when  Judge  Jef- 
feries,  after  receiving  his  merited  punishment  in 
this  wrorld,  went  to  his  appointed  place  in  the 
next,  Judex  damnatus  est,  (the  most  literal 
English  for  the  words  will  be  the  best  trans- 
lation) because  he  had  condemned  the  inno- 
cent. 

Upon  the  conclusion   extracted  from  this 
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passage,  Dr.  Bell  is  ranked  by  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  among  the  followers  of  Mandeville. 
"Not,"  says  the  critic,  "  that  we  impute  to  his 
writings  the  intentions  of  that  licentious  author, 
any  more  than  we  do  his  eloquence,  his  wit, 
or  his  acuteness."  But  notwithstanding  this 
peculiarly  liberal  admission,  his  intentions  are 
found  to  be  the  same  ;  and  as  such  the  journalist 
reasons  upon  them  at  great  length.  This  is  not 
all ;  treading  in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fox,  he 
accuses  Dr.  Bell  of  injustice  towards  Mr.  Lan- 
caster :  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  is  the  charge  which 
has  sunk  most  in  our  minds  against  that  Re- 
verend  Person;'9 — for  thus  he  calls  him;  seek- 
ing, while  he  aims  a  deadly  stab  at  the  character 
of  the  clergyman,  to  wound  the  church  also  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  "  Had  it  not  been  for 
this,  we  could  have  pardoned  the  various  insinu- 
ations against  liberal  opinions  which  his  writ- 
ings contain ;  and  could  even  have  exercised  a 
similar  charity  towards  his  most  ludicrous  rant 
about  throwing  axoay  the  horn-book  of  our  an- 
cestors" There  is  not  in  the  whole  of  Dr.  Bell's 
book  such  a  rant  as  the  passage  which  we  have 
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here  quoted  from  his  enemy, — his  critic  we  must 
not  call  him.     Yet  there  might  have  been  some 
excuse  for  Dr.  Bell, — an  enthusiast  in  a  cause 
worthy  of  enthusiasm.     What  candid,  what  just 
critic,— what  critic  of  common  feeling, — nay, 
we  may  add  of  common  decorum,  or  common 
honesty,  would  accuse  him  of  being  no  scholar, 
no  fine  writer,  no  wit,  no  orator  ;  who  comes 
before  the  world  with  a  book  pretending  neither 
to  erudition,  nor  fine  writing,  nor  wit,  nor  oratory, 
but  with  a  tale  of  his  own  labours  for  the  ge- 
neral  good,  with  an  experiment  as  plain  in  the 
recital  as  it  is  important  in  the  result ; — with  a 
discovery  involving  consequences  the  most  bene- 
ficial to  human  society?     Would  any  good  man 
have  insulted  him  with  the  faults  of  his  style, — 
supposing    it   had    actually   been   faulty?     Of 
a  critic  who  is  capable  of  taking  such  an  ad- 
vantage we  have  a  right  to  be  suspicious :  what 
then,  as  the  reader  will  naturally  ask,   is  this 
most  ludicrous  rant,  which,  by  an  exertion  of 
charity,  this  candid  journalist  is  willing  to  over- 
look ?     Thus  the  passage  stands  in  Dr.  Bell's 
last   publication,  p.  56,  57:    i  There    can   be 
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but  one  reason  why  the  horn-book  of  our  ances- 
tors is  thrown  aside ;  and  this  reason  has,  in 
many  ways,  retarded  and  defeated  education. 
The  first  card,  or  board,  (the  old  horn  book,) 
put  into  the  hands  of  children,  should  never  go 
beyond  the  alphabet,  digits,  and  syllables  of  two 
letters  ;  but  of  these,  a  division  of  two  or  more 
may  be  made,  if  chosen,  for  the  sake  of  eco- 
nomy and  brevity,  but,  especially,  that  the  scho- 
lar may  see  the  stages  of  his  journey  and  mark 
his  own  progress ;  and,  still  more,  that  no  one  of 
his  books  be  ever  parted  with  till  he  be  perfectly 
master  of  its  contents,  which  will  enable  him 
to  go  through  the  next  with  a  precision  and 
dispatch  not  otherwise  attainable.'  Is  this  a 
most  ludicrous  rant?  is  there  any  thing  ranting 
in  it?  isthere  any  thing  ludicrous  in  it ? 

But  if  there  be  nothing  either  ranting  or  lu- 
dicrous in  the  passage,  what  is  there  in  the  cri- 
ticism ?  The  man,  who  obtains  credit  under 
false  pretences,  is  regarded  by  the  law  as  a  cri- 
minal, and  deservedly  punished  as  such :  the 
man,  who  under  false  pretences  seeks  to  destroy 
the  credit  of  another,  must  be  regarded  by  the 
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moral  law  as  equally  dishonest :  and  he  is  a 
more  mischievous  member  of  society,  if  it  be 
true  that  he  who  robs  me  of  my  good  name, 
commits  a  greater  wrong  than  he  who  steals  my 
purse.  If  this  writer's  favourite  device  of  the 
key  and  the  ignorant  teacher  were  adopted  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  how  appropriately 
might  he  himself  be  appointed  to  lecture  upon 
morals ;  and  how  greatly  would  it  benefit  him,  if 
when  he  were  reading  a  discourse  upon  veracity,  a 
little  should  happen  to  stick  as  it  passed  through! 
These  writers  forgive  Dr.  Bell  for  opinions 
which  he  never  entertained,  and  for  a  ludicrous 
rant  which  like  those  opinions  has  no  existence 
except  in  their  own  misrepresentations;  but  what 
they  do  not  forgive  him  for,  is  for  having  in- 
vented the  system,  given  it  as  a  boon  to  Mr. 
Lancaster,  and  then  not  assenting  to  the  un- 
founded and  unprincipled  claims  which  that  per- 
son makes  to  the  invention.  Mr.  Lancaster's 
real  merit  is,  that  he  was  the  tirst#  schoolmaster 
who    adopted    the    new  system,  and   the    first 

*  Dr.  Briggs,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  a  school- 
master. 
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person  who  carried  it  into  effect  upon  the  great 
scale  to  which  it  is  so  admirably  adapted.  But 
when,  as  Amerigo  Vespucci  is  said  to  have 
done  toward  Columbus,  he  attempted  to  give  his 
own  name  to  what  had  been  discovered  by  an- 
other, smuggling,  as  it  were,  a  patent  for  the 
discovery,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  quack  by 
profession,  cautioning  the  public  to  beware  of 
counterfeits  and  impostors,* — Dr.  Bell's  only 
alternative  was  to  remain  silent  or  descend  to  a 
controversy.  Before  that  impudent  and  ground- 
less claim  was  advanced,  Dr.  Bell  believed 
that  Mr.  Lancaster  was  doing  for  him  that  work 
which  he  so  earnestly  desired  to  see  done,  but 
which,  unless  he  had  opened  a  school  and 
turned  schoolmaster,  it  was  impossible  he  could 
do  himself :  he  saw  Mr.  Lancaster  carrying  into 

*  "  As  to  the  practical  knowledge  of  this  plan,  the 
public  are  desired  to  consider  no  person  practically  quali- 
fied to  teach  it,  who  have  not  a  certificate  from  J.  Lan- 
caster of  their  having  been  under  his  care.  This  will 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  impostors,  whose  lame  attempts 
only  discredit  the  plan  in  the  eyes  of  such  as  have  not 
seen  the  original,  or  duly  investigated  its  merits." — Bri« 
tish  System,  p.  x» 
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f  fleet  in  England  the  system  which  had  been 
invented  at  Madras ;  and  he  acknowledged  that 
"  to  the  zeal,  perserverance,  and  address  of  Mr. 
Lancaster,  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  system 
were  under  the  greatest  obligations.*  Under  all 
the  insults  which  have  been  heaped  upon  him 
by  his  vulgar  adversaries  and  their  more  skilful 
coadjutor,  he  has  remained  silent;  this  for- 
bearance has  been  prudent  as  well  as  becoming ; 
it  has  given  the  two  Josephs  and  their  col- 
league rope  enough,  and  those  gentlemen  have 
made  the  appropriate  use  of  it.     This  silence  it 

*  Extract  of  a  Letter  to  Mr.Whitbread,  quoted  in  the 
notes  to  Mr.Whitbread's  speech  on  the  Poor  Laws.  In 
that  note  Mr.Whitbread,  who  seems  to  have  corresponded 
with  both  parties,  and  whose  party  feelings  were  certainly, 
if  they  influenced  him  at  all,  not  inclined  towards  Dr.  Bell, 
distinctly  asserts  that  "  Dr.  Bell  unquestionably  preceded 
Mr.  Lancaster,  and  to  him  the  world  are  first  indebted 
for  one  of  the  most  useful  discoveries  which  has  ever 
been  submitted  to  society."  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  what  Mr.Whitbread  then  so  strongly  recommended 
may  be  effected,  and  that  we  shall  soon  see  a  general 
system  of  national  education  by  parochial  schools,  esta- 
blished by  the  legislature  throughout  England  and 
Wales, 
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is  which  exasperates  them  :  "  it  is  too  unnatu- 
ral," says  the  Reviewer,  "  even  to  be  myste- 
rious ;  and  in  our  ears,  do  all  we  can  to  shut 
them,  to  stop  them  up  with  the  remembrance 
of  the  man's  former  merits,  it  loudly  rings  a 
distinct  charge  against  the  reverend  gentleman , 
of  pitiful  jealousy  towards  one  whom  he  may 
be  desirous  of  thinking  his  imitator,  but  towards 
whom  he  thus  betrays  the  feelings  of  a  disap- 
pointed rival."  Jealousy  ?  how  can  he  be  jea- 
lous who  claims  to  be,  as  in  fact  he  is,  the  father 
of  every  school  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
self-tuition,  whoever  may  be  the  founder  ? 

Now  then  it  is  our  turn  to  ring  a  few  charges 
in  the  ear  of  the  Reviewer  against  himself.  It 
is  not  true  that  any  ludicrous  rant  about  the 
horn-book  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Bell's  writings. 
It  is  not  true  that  there  is  any  combination  of 
the  '  bigotted  and  persecuting  classes'  to  keep 
the  poor  in  ignorance.  It  is  not  true  that  Dr. 
Bell  is  among  the  followers  of  Mandeville.  It 
is  not  true  that  Mr.  Lancaster  invented  the 
system.  It  is  not  true  even  that  he  was  the  first 
person  who  introduced  it   into  England,  after 
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Dr.  Bell  had  announced  the  discovery,  for  it 
was  practised  before  him  in  the  Aldgate  school, 
and  by  Dr.  Briggs  at  Kendal.  It  is  not  true 
that  want  of  economy  is  inherent  in  the  Madras 
system.  All  these  things  the  Edinburgh  Critic 
has  asserted,  and  none  of  these  things  are  true. 
Our  charges  are  loud  and  distinct ;  but  we  will 
have  mercy  upon  these  Reviewers,  and  forbear  to 
ring  changes  upon  the  peal ;  for  they  have  lately 
had  an  Oxford-Treble- Bob-Maximus  rung  in 
their  ears ;  and  the  very  name  of  a  Bell  will 
now  make  them  qualmish  as  long  as  they 
live. 

The  Critic  lays  down,  among  his  final 
positions,  '  that  the  merit  of  devising  the  new 
system  belongs  to  Joseph  Lancaster,  although 
one  of  its  principles  had  been  previously  known 
to  Dr.  Bell,  and  exemplified  in  the  school  at 
Madras,  but  without  those  other  principles 
which,  when  taken  together,  constitute  the  new 
system/  He  has  so  often  evinced  that  he  does 
not  take  the  trouble  to  understand  what  he  is 
determined  to  condemn,  that  it  might  have 
been  supposed,  in  this  instance,  he  had  not  un- 
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derstood  the  system  on  which  he  was  writing,  if 
he  had  not  elsewhere  incautiously  admitted  that 
self-tuition    is    the  i  foundation    of    the    plan, 
whereof  the  sand-writing  may  be  said  merely  to 
constitute  one  of  the  additional  details,  or  par- 
tial and  accidental  improvements/*      Each  of 
these  positions  served  the  writer's  purpose  in 
its  turn,  and  their  contradiction  was  hazarded 
with  characteristic  effrontery.     He  may  rest  in 
which  of  these  positions  he  pleases ;  we  main- 
tain what  we  have  proved,  that  self-tuition  is 
the  principle  of  the  system,  and  that  Dr.  Briggs's 
arrangement  of  the  alphabet,  Mr.  Lancaster's 
slate-writing  as  well  as  sand-writing,  Mr.  War- 
ren's  engraved  copies   on  the   slates,    syllabic 
reading,  and  key  arithmetic,  merely  constitute 
some  of  the  additional  details:  however  these 
details  may  be  multiplied,  varied,    adulterated, 
or  improved,  the  principle  of  the  system  remains 
the  same  ;  that  principle  is  Dr.  Bell's  discovery, 
and  any  improvement  irf  the  detail  could  no 
more  affect  his  merit,  than  Herschell's  disco- 
veries can  lessen  the  fame  of  Copernicus  for 
*  Edinburgh  Review,  November,  1810,  p.  71. 
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having  first  demonstrated  the  true  solar  system. 
Dr.  Bell  it  is  who  has  given  birth  to  every 
school,  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  formed, 
which  is  conducted  through  the  medium  of  the 
scholars  themselves. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. That  journal  has  been  from  its  very 
commencement  conducted  upon  the  principle, 
or  rather  the  no-principle,  of  making  its  opinions 
subservient  to  the  party  views,  and  the  personal 
likings  or  dislikings  of  the  journalists ;  and  this 
system  has  given  them  the  same  advantage  over 
writers  who  feel  themselves  bound  by  common 
notions  of  truth  and  honesty,  that  the  maker  of 
a  pantomine  enjoys  over  a  dramatist :  while  the 
latter  must  endeavour  to  develope  his  incidents 
in  natural  order,  the  former  has  only  to  apply 
his  harlequin's  wand,  and  things  are  represented 
upside-down,  inside-out,  or  in  any  way  which 
may  render  them  most  grotesque,  and  most  un- 
like their  real  and  original  form.  True  Anti- 
nomians  in  criticism,  the  founders  of  this  new 
critical  school  have  exempted  themselves  from 
the  obligation  of  the  moral  law ;  but  they  can- 
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not  exempt  themselves  from  the  consequences 
attendant  upon  a  breach  of  that  law,  when  the 
offence  is  brought  home.  The  case  which  has 
here  been  laid  before  the  public,  is  one  which 
happily  admitted  of  direct  proof :  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  learning,  or  feeling,  or  taste,  which 
is  in  dispute ; — it  rests  upon  recorded  and  dated 
facts :  and  these  having  been  clearly  stated, 
every  reader  must  perceive  the  unavoidable  con- 
clusion. The  inference  which  arises  is  of  wide 
application ;  for  it  needs  little  sagacity  to  dis- 
cover, that  the  opinions  of  a  journalist  can- 
not be  worth  much,  when  his  assertions  have 
been  proved  to  be  worth  nothing.  Ubi  Qui- 
rites,  multa  audacter,  multa  improbe,  multa 
perftdiose!  facta  videtis,  ibi  scelus  quoque  latere 
inter  ilia  totfiagitia  putatote. 

There  are  some  persons  who,  by  way  of 
shortening  the  controversy,  maintain,  that  neither 
Dr.  Bell  nor  Mr.  Lancaster  have  any  claim  to 
invention  at  all,  but  that  the  new  system  is 
merely  the  Hindoo  system  imported  into  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Lancaster  has  succeeded  in  dis- 
guising  the   principles   from   them   under  the 
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practices  ;  and  they,  fixing  their  attention  upon 
the  sand-writing,  the  most  striking  as  well  as  the 
most  economical  of  the  practices,  suppose  that 
to  be  all.  But  as  some  of  these  persons  have 
attempted  to  prove  this  by  reference  to  autho- 
rities in  books  of  travels,  we  will  produce  the 
fullest  authorities  which,  in  the  course  of  an  ex- 
tensive reading  of  oriental  travels,  has  fallen  in 
our  way.  Pyrard  de  Laval,  who  began  his 
voyage  in  1601,  thus  describes  the  sand- writing 
among  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Maldives :  "  Pour  apprendre  a  escrire  a 
levers  enfans,  Us  ont  des  planches  de  bois 
faites  exprhy  bien  polies  et  Men  unies,  et  ex- 
tendent  dessus  du  sable  fort  menu  et  fort  delie, 
puis  avec  un  poinfon  Us  font  les  lettresx  et  les 
font  imiter,  effa$ans  a  mesure  qu'ils  ont  escrit, 
nusans  point  en  cela  de  papier"  A  more  mi- 
nute account  is  given  by  Pier  della  Valle,  one 
of  the  best,  as  well  as  the  most  amusing,  of 
these  old  writers.  Being  detained  during  his 
journey  in  Malabar  by  some  accidental  delay, 
1  that  I  might  profit  by  the  time/  said  he,  i  I 
remained   in  the  vestibule  of  the  Pagoda,    to 
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look  at  some  children  who  were  learning  to  read 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  which  I  shall  describe 
to  you  as  a  very  curious  thing.  There  were  four 
of  them,  who  had  all  been  taking  the  same  les- 
son from  their  master ;  and  now,  for  the  sake 
of  impressing  it  more  perfectly  on  their  memo- 
ry, and  repeating  the  former  lessons  which  they 
had  been  taught,  one  of  them  chaunted  a  line 
of  the  lesson  in  a  musical  tone,  as  for  example, 
two  and  two  make  four.     In  fact,   one  easily 
learns  a  song.    While  he  thus  sung  out  this  por- 
tion of  the  lesson,  he  wrote  it  at  the  same  time, 
but  neither  with  a  pen,  nor  upon  paper.    In  or- 
der that  nothing  might  be  needlessly  expended, 
he  traced  the  characters  with  his  finger  upon  the 
floor  whereon  they  sat  in  a  circle,  having  pre- 
viously  strewn  it   for  this  purpose  with    fine 
sand.    After  the  first  had  thus  written  while  he 
sung,  the  others  chaunted  and  wrote  the  same 
thing  all  together.     The  first  then  began  again, 
singing  and  writing  another  line, — as  for  instance, 
four  and  four  make  eight ;  which  the  others  in 
like  manner  repeated,  and  thus  they  went  on. 
When  the  floor  was  covered  with  writing,  they 
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past  their  hands  over  it  and  effaced  the  charac- 
ters, then  strewed  more  sand  if  it  was  necessary, 
to  trace  more  letters,  and  in  this  manner  they 
continued  during  the  whole  time  appointed 
them.  These  boys  told  me  that  in  this  way  they 
learnt  to  read  and  write  without  paper,  pens,  or 
ink.  When  I  asked  who  taught  them,  and  who 
set  them  right  when  they  were  wrong,  seeing 
they  were  all  scholars,  and  no  master  among 
them,  they  replied  very  reasonably,  that  it  was 
not  possible  the  same  difficulty  should  impede 
them  all  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  be  insur- 
mountable, and  for  that  reason  they  always 
learnt  together,  that  if  one  was  out  the  others 
might  assist  him/ 

This  passage  we  had  marked  as  worthy  of  no- 
tice before  we  had  heard  of  Dr.  Bell,  or  any 
body  had  heard  of  Mr.  Lancaster ;  but  it  was 
merely  marked  among  the  memorabilia  of  a  de- 
sultory reader,  and  the  fact,  as  to  all  useful 
purposes,  would  have  been  as  unproductive  as 
a  seed-vessel  in  the  hortus  siccus  of  a  botanist. 
The  less,  therefore,  do  we  wonder  that  so  easy 
and  so  useful  a  practice  should  never  before 
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have  been  adopted  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
though  so  many  thousand  Europeans  must  have 
seen  it  in  India,  and  heard  of  it  in  Europe.  It 
seems,  from  Pier  della  Valle,  that  even  the  main 
principle  of  the  new  system  might  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  practice  of  the  Hindoos.  Not 
that  this  in  the  slightest  manner  affects  the  merit 
of  the  discoverer,  more  than  the  use  of  monitors 
among  ourselves,  or  the  custom  at  some  of  our 
public  schools  of  placing  a  new-comer  under  the 
care  of  a  substance  whom  he  attends  as  a  sha- 
dow, till  he  has  become  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness of  his  form.  The  person  who  first  intro- 
duced into  a  school  the  principle,  as  a  principle, 
of  conducting  it  by  means  of  the  scholars  them- 
selves, is  as  much  the  discoverer  of  that  princi- 
ple, as  Franklin  of  electricity,  or  Jenner  of 
vaccination.  The  facts  were  known  before 
them,  but  in  an  insulated  and  unproductive 
form ;  they  systematized  them,  and  thus  commu- 
nicated to  us  a  new  power. 

The  advocates  for  Mr.  Lancaster's  originality 
may  now  be  dismissed.  As  for  himself,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  vanity  should  have 
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made  him  arrogate  to  himself  the  merit  due 
to  another,  an  act  as  foolish  as  it  is  immoral ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  vulgar  and  bad  spirit 
in  which  some  of  his  practices  are  conceived, 
his  activity  might  otherwise  have  entitled  him 
to  a  large  portion  of  public  respect.  He 
might  have  been  the  Ali  of  the  new  system,  the 
most  zealous,  the  most  useful,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  its  disciples ;  second  only  in  merit  to 
the  founder  of  the  system,  and  hardly  second 
to  him  in  celebrity ; — he  has  chosen  to  be  the 
Moseilama,  first  the  docile  disciple,  then  the  bit- 
ter and  deadly  enemy  of  his  teacher ;  and  there- 
fore he  must  bear  upon  his  head  the  imputation 
of  falsehood  and  imposture.  There  was  a  time 
when  we  thought  well  of  him,  but  it  was  when 
he  deserved  well ;  he  himself  has  compelled  us 
to  pass  upon  him  this  condemnation  ;  it  is  not 
from  his  enemies  that  his  reputation  has  re- 
ceived its  mortal  wound ;  it  is  felo-de-se,  and 
may  be  buried  in  the  high-way. 

When  this  man  talks  of  '  not  suffering  his 
name  to  be  associated*  with  that  of  Dr.  Bell/ 

*  Mr,  Lancaster's  Litter  in  the  Morning  Post,  Sept.  4, 
1811. 
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we  are  only  more  sensible  of  the  becoming 
dignity  which  Dr.  Bell  has  displayed  in  not 
condescending  to  a  controversy  with  him  or  his 
adherents.  When  it  pleases  him  to  be  jocose, 
and  to  tell  us  that  *  the  cry  and  the  shout  of 
Great  art  thou,  O  Bell !  is  to  go  through  the 
land/*  we  shall  only  hint  to  him,  according  to 
the  advice  of  Solomon,  who  has  instructed  us 
how  to  answer  a  jester  of  this  description, 
1  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit/  that  by 
thus  mentioning  Bell,  he  has  reminded  others  of 
the  Dragon,  and  that  the  latter  name  is  no 
unfit  appellation  for  one  who  has  proved  him- 
self, to  Dr.  Bell  at  least,  a  snake  in  the  grass. 
But  when  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Joseph  Fox,  and  of  that  other  slanderer 
whom  we  have  confuted  and  exposed,  he  as- 
serts that  the  difference  in  principle  between 
himself  and  Dr.  Bell  is,  that  "  Dr.  Bell  f  ad- 
vocates  the  universal  limitation  of  knowledge, 
while  he  is  labouring  for  the  universal  diffu- 
sion of  it  f  when  he  calls  Dr.  Bell's  doctrines 
u  horrid     and    degrading,"     affirms    that    he 

*  Morning  Post,  Sept.  4, 1811.  t  Ibid- 
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"  advocates  ignorance,"  and  that  his  "  heart's 
desire  is  to  deprive  the  son  of  the  soldier,  the  sailor, 
or  the  mechanic  of  one  of  the  best  boons  Heaven 
bestows  on  a  *  Briton  :"  calumnies  so  foul, 
so  wilful,  and  so  wicked,  deserve  a  heavier  con- 
demnation than  can  be  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  contempt. 

u  Woe  to  that  man,  says  Mr.  Lancaster, 
whoever  he  be,  who  shall  endeavour  to  pervert 
judgment  by  concealing  f  facts!"  —  I  stand 
forward,  he  says,  before  the  public,  at  the  bar 
of  mankind,  to  the  present  and  for  future  ages, 
avowing  myself  the  inventor  of  the  British  or 
Royal  Lancastrian  J  System." — I  submit  the 
plan,  original  as  it  is  to  the  country.  The 
same  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  work,  unless 
copied  or  pirated  :  and  I  leave  its  enemies,  as 
well  as  my  own,  to  the  reproach  of  their  own 
hearts,  and  the  goodness  of  a  righteous  Creator, 
at  whose  hands  I  hope  they  will  find  mercy 
they  do  not  §  merit. — He  appeals  for  the  truth 
of  his  claims  to  "  Him  ||  unto  whom  all  things 

*  Morning  Post,  Sept.  4, 1811.  f  Ibid-  *  H>id- 

§  Lancaster's  Preface  to  the  editor  of  1 808.      ||  Morning 

Post,  Sept.  4. 
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are  open/'  and  in  that  same  spirit  with  which  he 
first  advertised  his  stolen  invention  under  Di- 
vine Providence,  this  audacious  usurper  of  an- 
other man's  merits,  offers  up  a  mockery  of 
prayer  for  those  whom  he  has  injured,  slander- 
ed, and  insulted,  profaning  to  his  own  vile  pur- 
poses the  words  of  the  Redeemer :  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they # 
do  !" — The  church  catechism  is  excluded  from 
Mr.  Lancaster's  schools,  but  the  command- 
ments are  probably  taught  there.  Does  this 
man  look  his  boys  in  the  face  when  they  say, 
Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  vain?  and  has  he  no  touch  of  con- 
science at  the  words,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbour  ? 

u  Woe  to  that  man,  says  Mr.  Lancaster, 
who  shall  endeavour,  to  pervert  judgment  by 
concealing  facts."  By  concealing  facts,  he  and 
his  partisan,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  have 
deceived  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
country,  and  induced  them  publicly  to  pass 
resolutions,  declaring  him  the  inventor  of  the 
New  System  of  Education.  It  has  been  proved 
*  Morning  Post,  Sept.  4,  1811. 
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by  the  evidence  of  the  Madras  government, 
that  that  system  was  invented  before  Mr.  Lan- 
caster began    trade  as  a    school-master. — Let 
him  have  due  credit  for  what  he  has  invented. — - 
Self-tuition,  in  which  that  system  consists,  was 
invented,  practised,  and  perfected  by  Dr.  Bell. 
That  Mr.  Lancaster  also  is  a  great  inventor  no 
person  can  doubt,  and  what  he  has  invented  shall 
be  here  enumerated.     He  has  invented,  1st,  the 
numbers  on  the  wall  under  which  the  boys  are  to 
be  mustered  ;  2nd,  the  black  colour  of  the  sand- 
board  ;  3rd,  the  ledge  upon  which  the  boys  lean 
their  left  arms  while  using  the  right  hand ;  his 
4th  invention  is  slinging  the  hat ;  his  5th,  slinging 
the    slate ;    6,  the  numbered  paper  tickets ;  7, 
the  leathern  tickets ;  8,  the  picture  badge  ;  9>  the 
order  of  merit ;  10,  the  use  of  slates  instead  of 
sand;   11,  the  ruling  machine ;   12,  the  lessons 
in  large  print  to  be  hung  upon  the  wall;   13, 
the   key  and    the   ignorant   teacher;    14,    the 
wooden  shackles  for  the  leg ;   15,  the  manacles; 
16,  the  single  wooden  collar;  17,  the  double 
collar;   18,  the  caravan  collar ;   19,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  basket ;  20,  the  punishment  of  the 
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go-cart;  21,  the  punishment  of  the  pillow;  22, 
the  punishment  of  the  cradle  ;  25,  washing  and 
slapping  the  face  of  a  boy  by  a  girl ;  24,  wash- 
ing and  slapping  the  face  of  a  girl  by  a  boy ; 
25,  the  leading  an  inferior  to  his  place  by  the 
hair  of  his  head ;  26,  the  tin  crown ;  27,  the 
dying  speeches;  28,  the  Bashaw  with  three 
tails  ;  29,  the  punishment  of  suck  finger  baby ; 
30,  the  punishment  of  tying  a  truant  up  in  a 
blanket,  and  leaving  him  all  night  upon  the  floor 
in  the  school  room.  Thirty  undisputed  inven- 
tions all  his  own,  and  sixteen  of  them  pu- 
nishments; to  say  nothing  of  the  invention 
which  he  claims  for  his  sisters, — that  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  a  school  of  boys  is  enabled  to 
teach  itself,  may  be  applied  to  a  school  of  girls 
also.  Let  him  enjoy  the  whole  and  sole  merit 
of  these  thirty  inventions :  nothing  more  is 
claimed  for  Dr.  Bell  than  the  discovery  of  self 
tuition, — that  which  is  the  moving  power  of 
the  whole  machine,  and  without  which  the 
fooleries  of  the  Lancastrian  inventions  would  ap- 
pear as  contemptible  as  in  reality  they  are. 
It  would  be  well  if  some  of  these  practices 
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were  only  fooleries.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
characteristic  vulgarity,  in  which  they  have 
originated,  and  of  which  they  throw  out  as 
rank  an  odour  as  a  Greenlander  of  his  train- 
oil.  Mr.  Lancaster's  principle  of  punishment  is 
abominable,  and  the  instruments  he  makes  use 
of  as  play-things  for  himself,  are  of  such  a 
nature,  that  if  he  were  training  boys  for  the 
Guinea  trade,  or  for  slave-drivers,  no  better 
means  could  possibly  be  adopted;  yet  this 
man  has  the  effrontery  to  attack  Dr.  Bell  up- 
on the  score  of  the  punishments  of  the  Madras 
school ! — The  black  book,  he  says,  is  a  device 
for  recording  faults  one  by  one,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  faults  of  every  boy  at  the  year's 
end,  but  not  his  virtues. — "  Write  injuries  in 
dust  and  kindness  in  marble"  is  a  proverb  not 
unsuitable  to  the  Christian  code :  but  the  re- 
verse of  this  is  assumed  by  Dr.  Bell  as  the 
basis  of  his  school  discipline :  write  virtues  and 
good  conduct  in  sand:  trust  to  the  passing 
event  of  the  day  to  obliterate  merit  from  the  me- 
mory;  but  record  the  faults;  let  faults  live; 
nay,  even  raise  them  from  the  dead.     Doom 
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children  (o  "  permanent  degradation,"  and  fet- 
ter the  living  good  child  to  his  dead  faults. 
Surely  no  plan  more  hateful  can  be  devised." 
In  another  place,  this  dealer  in  yokes  and 
shackles  has  the  assurance  to  represent  Dr.  Bell 
as  one  who  "  pleads  with  virulence  for  every 
mode  of  punishment  that  can  embitter  learning 
— a  knight  of  the  rod !"  Mr.  Coleridge,  who 
exposed  the  Newgate  practices  of  the  Borough 
school  no  otherwise  than  by  reading  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's own  account  of  his  own  inventions,  and 
then  throwing  the  book  down  with  that  exclama- 
tion of  proper  and  indignant  feeling  which  we 
have  before  quoted,  is  "  a  poetaster"  of  course, 
— every  body  knows  that ;  but  every  body 
does  not  know  that  he  is  also — "  a  hired  ad- 
vocate of  ignorance,  and  a  conspirator  against 


*  Dr.  Bell  happens  to  use  this  phrase  when  speaking 
of  the  law  whereby  every  boy  finds  his  level.  No  man 
can  be  fool  enough  to  mistake  its  meaning,  though  it  ap- 
pears there  may  be  a  man  who  is  knave  enough  to  mis- 
represent it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  this  calumni- 
ator's account  of  the  black  book.  The  weekly  register 
recorded  every  boy's  merits. 
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the  education  of  youth/7  The  guillotine  in 
France,  says  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  the  rod  in  the 
hand  of  the  advocate  of  ignorance  are  alike. — 
One  is  the  tyrant  delighting  in  the  torture  of 
others,  deluging  his  country  with  blood ;  the 
other,  the  tyrant  exercising  that  tyranny  in 
school,  which  he  is  debarred  from  exhibiting 
towards  men."  But  enough,  and  more  than 
enough  of  this ;  the  reader  must  be  as  weary 
as  we  are  of  this  disgusting  exposition  of  quack- 
ery, falsehood,  insolence,  and  slander. 

The  principle  of  the  new  system  of  education 
is  self  tuition,  which  is  Dr.  Bell's  great  disco- 
very. The  two  fundamental  laws  of  Dr.  Bell's 
school, — of  that  system  which  we  hope  to  see 
established  by  the  legislature  in  every  parish 
throughout  the  kingdom— are,  that  every  boy 
must  find  his  level,  and  that  whatever  is  learnt 
must  be  learnt  thoroughly  ;  the  due  execution 
of  these  laws  is  insured  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  lessons  are  apportioned  and  said.  The 
practices  of  the  school  are  sand-writing  and 
slate-writing,  syllabic  reading,  which  gives  preci- 
sion; and  unreiterated  spelling,  which  saves  time. 
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Economy  is  attained  by  the  necessary  effect  of 
the  principle ;  by  the  practice  of  sand- writing, 
by  the  increased  use  of  the  slate,  and  by  using 
the  printed  card,  or  single  leaf,  instead  of  the 
whole  book.     The  object  of  this  school  is  to 
make    u  good  men,    good  subjects    and  good 
Christians."     The  means  by  which  this  is  effect- 
ed is  by  instructing  the  pupils  in  useful  know- 
ledge, and  sound  morals  ;  accustoming  them  to 
the  practice  as  well  as  the  principle  of  justice, 
by  the  trial  by  Jury ;  and  training  them  up  in 
the  religion  of  the  country.     This  is  the  stum- 
bling block  ;  there  are  men  who  love  Mr.  Lan- 
caster because  they  hate  the  church,  and  they  tell 
us  that  national  education  ought  not  to  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  principles  of  the  national  faith. 
What !  when  the  variolous  plague  is  abroad  and 
in  every  street,  we  are  not  to  vaccinate  our  chil- 
dren,   in  order,  forsooth,  that  they  may  chuse 
which  disease  they  think  best  when  they  grow 
up  and  are  able  to  judge  for  themselves  ! 

The  means  of  the  new  system  are  beautiful,  the 
end  certain,  the  system  in  itself  entire  and  perfect. 
Education  has  been  for  the  first  time  reduced 
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to  a  science.  All  that  individual  genius  can 
do  has  been  accomplished  by  Dr.  Bell,  but 
'  he  still  thinks  nothing  done  by  him,  while  any 
thing  remains  to  be  done;'  and  he  is  apprehen- 
sive that  his  system  '  will  be  sooner  carried  to  its 
just  length  in  foreign  countries  than  at  home/ 
This  apprehension  he  may  now  dismiss;  the 
friends  of  the  Establishment  have  been  roused ; 
the  eagerness  which  his  enemies  and  theirs 
have  manifested  to  effect  their  object,  has  awak- 
ened their  attention,  and  made  them  perceive 
the  important  interests  which  are  at  stake. — 
The  enemy  set  up  their  song  of  triumph  be- 
fore they  had  won  the  field.  This  insolent 
minority  dared  even  to  menace  the  establish- 
ment. One  ^writer  warns  the  clergy  against 
instituting  schools,  in  which  children  are  to  be 
instructed  in  the  national  religion,  because  of 
the  hostile  feelings  which  will  be  excited  be- 
tween them  and  the  children  of  the  anti-church 
institutions :  as  if  in  such  a  case  it  were  the 
establishment  which  ought  to  quit  the  field! 

•  Times,  September  27,  1811. 
o 
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And  the  journalist,  whose  tricks  we  have  de- 
tected and  exposed,  after  quoting  a  passage 
in  which  Dr.  Bell  recommends  that  Sunday 
and  charity  and  free-schools  for  the  poor, 
should  be  put  under  existing  and  appropriate 
authorities,  that  is,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  parochial  clergy,  tells  us,  that  men  who 
thus  *  madly  seek  to  extend  the  power  of  the 
church/  will  '  lessen  her  security  and  bring 
into  jeopardy  her  very  *  existence/  It  is  the 
cackling  of  the  enemy's  geese  which  has  in  this 
instance  alarmed  the  garrison. 

Associations  of  the  clergy  and  gentry  are  al- 
ready formed  in  many  counties  for  the  support 
and  furtherance  of  the  education  of  the  infant 
poor,  according  to  Dr.  Bell's  system.  They  are 
spreading,  and  will  soon,  in  all  probability,  be- 
come general  throughout  the  country.  For  the 
same  purpose  a  national  society  has  been  esta- 
blished, with  the  Prince  Regent  for  its  patron, 
with  all  our  bishops  and  archbishops  for  its 
promoters,  and  with  a  committee  composed  of 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  November,  1810,  p.  86. 
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men  distinguished  for  their  zealous  and  active 
beneficence.  Funds  for  carrying  the  object  of 
the  society  into  effect  have  been  supplied 
with  a  liberality  peculiar  to  the  English  na- 
tion, and  worthy  of  the  cause.  But  we 
would  fain  look  for  more  than  this.  A  na- 
tional establishment  of  parochial  schools  has 
rendered  Scotland  the  most  orderly  and  moral 
country  in  Europe:  before  that  establishment 
was  instituted,  it  was  well  nigh  the  most  bar- 
barous. Why  should  not  this  blessing  be 
extended  to  England?  That  national  edu- 
cation ought  to  be  conducted  upon  the  prin 
ciples  of  national  religion,  however  the  ene- 
mies of  that  religion  may  rail  against  the 
axiom,  is  so  self-evident,  that  none  but  those 
who  are  besotted  with  sectarian  bigotry,  or  who 
having  clearer  heads  have  yet  more  mischievous 
intentions,  can  possibly  dispute  it.  The  school 
and  church  establishments  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
intimately  connected ;  the  parish  priest  should 
be  the  superintendent  of  the  parish  school,  and 
when  a  race  of  men  have  been  educated  for  the 
purpose,  it  would  be  well  if  the  clerk  were  al- 
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ways  the  school-master;  for  great  are  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  arise  from  raising  this  cha- 
racter into  respectability.  As  for  the  very  few 
dissenters  whom  the  catechism  could  possibly 
exclude,  it  requires  no  small  portion  of  absurdity 
to  believe,  and  of  impudence  to  assert,  that 
the  state,  in  condescension  to  the  prejudices, 
and  what  it  must  needs  consider  the  errors  of 
the  few,  should  sacrifice  the  principles  of  the 
many,  lose  sight  of  its  interest,  and  neglect  its 
duty.  How  very  few  those  children  would  be 
whom  such  a  test  would  exclude  we  have  alrea- 
dy shown  :  the  Methodists  of  every  description, 
Calvinistic  or  Arminian,  old  or  new,  have  no  ob- 
jections to  an  orthodox  school ;  neither  have  the 
Presbyterians  nor  the  Independents.  Their  chil- 
dren you  will  have  :  you  will  not  have  the  Quak- 
ers, even  if  you  give  up  your  creed,  nor  the 
Roman  catholics  even  if  you  give  up  your  bible. 
They  will  have  schools  of  their  own  to  breed  up 
their  children  in  the  way  of  their  fathers :  They 
know  their  duty,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
know  our's.  Nothing  would  be  gained,  were 
the  church  to  make  the  concessions  which  are  so 
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insolently  demanded.  The  Jews,  indeed,  might 
come  to  the  national  schools,  if  we  would  be  li- 
beral enough  to  exclude  the  gospel  for  their  ac- 
commodation,— how  is  it  that  the  advocates  of 
"  Liberal  Opinions"  have  overlooked  them,  and 
forgotten  to  make  this  modest,  but  consistent  re- 
quest in  their  behalf  ?  They  have  their  poor,  but 
they  have  their  rich  also  ;  the  Baptists  have  few 
poor,  the  Arians  and  Socinians  none  who  stand 
in  need  of  gratuitous  education  for  their  children. 
Let  them  have  their  own  schools.  Dr.  Bell's 
system  is^open  to  them  as  well  as  to  us :  it  is  a 
discovery  not  for  us  alone,  not  for  one  people, 
or  one  country,  but  for  all  ages  and  all  nations  : 
for  the  Jew,  the  Mahommedan,  and  the  Hea- 
then, as  well  as  the  Christian.  It  is  as  common 
as  the  light  of  heaven,  and  will  one  day  become 
as  universal. 

Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  blessing  to 
its  utmost  extent,  and  without  farther  delay : 
the  delay  has  already  been  too  long.  Of  all  im- 
portant measures  of  domestic  policy,  that  of 
establishing  parochial  schools  would  be  the  most 
important  and  the  most  beneficial,  for  the  igno- 
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ranee  of  the  poor  is  the  root  of  those  evils 
for  which  our  poor  laws  are  but  an  inadequate 
alleviation ;  and  it  is  the  main  cause  of  those  of- 
fences which  render  criminal  law  necessary,  but 
which  it  is  easier  as  well  as  wiser,  to  prevent 
than  to  punish.  For  these  great  and  effectual 
means  of  national  improvement,  we  would  fain 
look  with  confidence  as  well  as  hope,  to  the 
government  as  well  as  to  the  true  and  steady 
friends  of  the  national  church.  By  bravely  de- 
fying and  confronting  the  power  of  France, 
baffling  and  beating  the  armies  of  the  Barbarian, 
upon  what  he  was  accustomed  to  consider  his 
own  undisputed  element,  we  have  raised  the 
name  of  England  upon  the  continent,  as  a  mi- 
litary power,  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it  has  attain- 
ed at  any  time  till  now,  since  the  days  of  Marl- 
Tborough.  By  the  establishment  of  parochial 
schools  we  should  make  our  prosperity  at  home 
keep  pace  with  our  reputation  abroad,  multiply 
our  resources,  increase  our  strength,  and  ren- 
der it  permanent.  And  if  it  please  Providence 
that  our  Sovereign,  after  his  long  continued  and 
heavy  affliction,  should  be  restored  to  his  people, 
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what  an  offering  of  thanksgiving  were  this  for 
his  recovery !  what  a  conclusion  to  the  acts  of 
his  long  and  memorable  reign !  what  a  monu- 
ment to  endure  for  ever  to  his  praise !  If  it  be 
otherwise  appointed,  by  what  means  could  the 
Prince  so  truly  prove  himself  the  father  of  his 
people,  as  by  conferring  upon  them  such  an  es- 
tablishment— a  boon  and  a  blessing  at  the  same 
time,  a  largess  more  liberal  than  ever  flowed 
from  the  bounty  of  his  most  bountiful  predeces- 
sors, inasmuch  as  knowledge  exceedeth  all  things 
in  value.  Thus  would  he  realize  the  wish  of 
his  father,  that  every  poor  child  in  his 
dominions  should  be  able  to  read  his  bible, 
and  thus  would  he  perpetuate,  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible by  human  means,  that  constitution  of 
church  and  state  which  is  the  pride  and  strength 
of  England.  Esto  perpetua  is  the  prayer  which 
every  true  and  enlightened  patriot  must  breathe 
for  that  constitution :  the  way  to  render  it  per- 
petual is  by  training  up  the  children  of  the  peo- 
ple from  generation  to  generation  in  the  way 
they  should  go. 
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OixVCE  the  preceding  sheets  were  written,  two 
publications  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Lancaster  have 
appeared,  which  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  no- 
tice.— The  first  is  an  essay  in  the  fifth  number 
of  the  Philanthropist.  Every  sect  must  now  have 
its  journal,  and  this  belongs  to  the  Quakers,  a 
body  of  Christians,  of  whom  we  desire  to  be 
considered  as  speaking  with  due  and  sincere  re- 
spect ;  but  who,  though  they  have  lost  the  zeal, 
and  purified  themselves  from  the  extravagancies 
of  their  ancestors,  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  their 
old  hatred  of  the  priest  and  the  steeple-house. 
The  temperature  of  thisFriends  magazine  usually 
varies  between  the  freezing  and  the  temperate 
points, — but  upon  applying  the  present  number 
to  the  thermometer,  the  glass  immediately  rose 
to  212.  With  regard  to  the  warmth  of  the 
writer,  we  shall  only  say, 

What  means  this  tumult  in  a  Quaker's  veins  ?— 

P 
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With  regard  to  his  arguments,  they  are  directed 
less  against  Dr.  Bell,  Dr.  Marsh,  and  the  Quar- 
terly Review,    than    the    British  constitution. 
The  position,  that  "  the  system  of  English  po- 
licy consists  of  church  and  state,"  this  sectarian 
calls  a  naked,  brow-beating  assertion,  founded 
not  only  upon  the  most  erroneous,  but  the  most 
mischievous  of  all  political  doctrines.     As  this 
writer  holds  in  such  abhorrence  the  alliance 
between  church  and  state,  we  recommend  to 
his   consideration  the  following  extract  from 
Warburton.      "  How  certain   soever   it    be," 
says  that  author,  "  that  religion  composes  a  so- 
ciety by  nature,  nevertheless  we  see  from  a  re- 
markable circumstance  in  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  people  called  Quakers,  how  little  the 
plainest  truths  are  secure  from  contradiction. 
These  men,  in  spite  of  the  records  of  sacred 
history,  which  assure  us  that  Jesus  instituted 
a  rule  and  government,  and  formed  his  follow- 
ers into  a  church  or  society,  yet  regard  Chris- 
tianity as  only  a  kind  of  divine  philosophy  in  the 
mind ;  it  being   the  fundamental  principle  of 
this  sect,  that  there  is  no  other  reason  or  mea- 
sure of  compliance  or  conformity  in  matters  re- 
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lating  to  God,  than  the  conviction  of  the  light 
and  spirit  of  Christ  in  every  conscience.     But 
here  lay  the  mischief;  the  very  principle  on 
which  this  wise  sect  was  formed  had  a  neces- 
sary tendency  to  its  immediate  destruction,  re- 
ducing all  aggregate  bodies  to  a  mere  heap  of 
sand.     And  in  fact  it  was  running  into  all  the 
confusion    which   is  necessarily  produced   by 
such  a  principle  when  Penn  and  Barclay  arose 
to  lick  this  abortion  into  shape.     Penn  soon 
perceived  that  no  sect  could  subsist  on  such  a 
principle,  and  therefore  set  upon  convincing  his 
friends  of  the  necessity  of  some  common  poli- 
cy ;  but  perceiving  that  if  he  should  insist  on 
that  necessity  for  the  sake  of  religion,  he  should 
too  openly  contradict  their  darling  principle,  he 
argues  for  this  common  policy  from  the  bene- 
fits resulting  from  it  to  civil  life ;  and  thus  in- 
stead of  a  churchy  he  hath   helped  to  make 
quakerism,  considered  in  its  discipline,  a  civil 
community  or  corporation ;  and  such  indeed  it 
is  at  present,  in  much  perfection.     A  memor- 
able instance  that  truth  rarely  fails  of  requiting 
its  opposers,  while  these  very  men,  the  most 
averse  to  every  thing  that  looks  like  a  church, 
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or  church  policy,  have  by  their  use  of  it  under 
another  name,  borne,  before  they  were  aware, 
the  strongest  testimony  for  its  necessity."  Leav- 
ing the  Philanthropist  to  meditate  upon  this,  we 
shall  only  add,  that  when  he  has  confuted 
Hooker,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  for  us  to 
consider  his  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  eccle- 
siastical polity. 

The  other  publication  is  called  a  Vindication 
of  Mr.  Lancaster's  System,  by  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  Here  is  the  stamp  of  quack- 
ery upon  the  very  front  of  the  business  :  this  ti- 
tle is  meant  to  deceive  the  ignorant,  who  may 
suppose  it  a  mark  of  distinction  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Institution, — that  is,  to  be  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  lectures  and  the  reading-room. 
There  is  indeed  a  Foxy  smell  about  the  whole 
book,  which  might  induce  a  suspicion  that  it 
comes  from  the  same  hand  as  another  work 
upon  the  same  subject,  the  deceptions  of  which 
have  been  already  sufficiently  exposed.  Par 
est  improbitas,  eadem  impudentia,  gemina  au- 
dacia.  This  writer  gives  a  diagram  of  the  "  com- 
parative merits  of  the  two  systems  of  Mr.  Lan- 
caster and  Dr.  Bell,"  persisting  in  the  convicted 
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falsehood  that  there  are  two  systems.  In  this 
diagram  it  is  stated  on  the  one  side  that  Mr. 
Lancaster  teaches  writing  and  arithmetic  ;  and 
on  the  other  side  the  parallel  runs  thus  "  Dr. 
Bell  being  in  principle  hostile  to  writing  and 
arithmetic  for  the  poor,  the  National  Soci- 
ety have  not  mentioned  those  branches  of 
instruction/'  Mr.  Lancaster's  "  classification  is 
simple  and  easily  applied  to  the  largest  number 
of  children;"  Dr.  Bell's  a  is  complex,  and  with 
difficulty  applicable  to  a  considerable  number 
of  children."  Under  Mr.  Lancaster,  "  cheerful- 
ness and  activity  influences  the  whole  school ;" 
under  Dr.  Bell,  "  dejection  and  constraint  ap- 
parent among  the  scholars."  In  summing  up  the 
expences  for  Mr.  Lancaster,he  allows  one  four- 
penny  slate  to  each  boy,  and  one  spelling  book, 
one  set  of  reading  lessons  and  one  set  of  arith- 
metic lessons  for  the  whole  school,  making  for 
1000  children  an  expence  of  18/.  Is.  Ad.  The 
account  which  he  makes  out  for  Dr.  Bell  is, 
books  for  reading  at  5s.  each  per  annum  250/. 
pens,  ink,  paper,  copy,  cyphering-books,  &c.  at 
10s.  each  per  annum,  500/.  being  a  difference 
of  731/.  125,  8d.  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lancaster. 
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Now  in  the  first  part  of  his  diagram  thi* 
member  of  the  Royal  Institution  has  stated 
that  in  Mr.  Lancaster's  school   Dr.  Watts's 
Divine  Songs  are  used ;  the  psalms,  epistles, 
and  gospels,  as  in  the  Common   Prayer-book ; 
and  for  the  best  readers  the  Bible.     Where  are 
these  in  the  account  ?     He  has  stated  that  Dr, 
Bell  being  hostile  in  principle  to  writing  and 
arithmetic,  the  National  Society  have  not  men- 
tioned these  branches  of  instruction :  and  pre- 
sently he  makes  an  item  of  500/.  for  pens,  ink, 
paper,  copy,  ciphering-books,  &c.     The  impu- 
dence and  falsehood  of  the  first  assertion  is  ap- 
parent.    The  falsehood  of  the  item  shall  be 
made   equally  so  :  for   this  consistent  contro- 
versialist makes  up  his  account  as  if  not  a  single 
boy  in  Lancaster's  school  used  pen,  ink,  and  pa- 
per; and  as  if  every  boy  in    Dr.  Bell's  did. 
And  in  like  manner  he  has  charged  five  shillings 
a  year  for  books  for  every  boy  in  Dr.  Bell's 
school,  though  he  knows  that  no  books  are  used 
in  any  of  the  inferior  classes,  the  sand  and  the 
spelling  cards  sufficing.     What  he  says  of  the 
complex  classification  and  the  dejection  of  the 
scholars  is  as  veracious  as  the  rest : — Biting  ar~ 
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guments,  but  all  false  teeth.  And  how  comes  it 
that  the  furniture  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  school  is 
omitted  in  the  estimate  ?  The  fetters  and  the 
manacles;  the  single  collar,  and  the  double  collar, 
and  the  caravan  collar ;  the  basket  and  the  go- 
cart  ;  the  pillow,  and  the  cradle,  and  the  tin 
crowns,and  the  dying  speeches,  and  the  bashaw's 
coat,  and  the  blanket,  in  which  truants  are  tied 
up  and  left  to  pass  the  night  upon  the  school- 
room floor  ?  None  of  these  items  appear  in 
the  account,  for  if  they  had,  it  would  have  ap- 
peared that  the  instruments  of  punishment  in 
Mr.  Lancaster's  school  cost  more  than  the 
books  which  are  used  in  it,  according  to  the 
fraudulent  estimate  of  this  "  member  of  the 
Royal  Institution." 

One  thing  more  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
and  this  also  has  come  to  our  hands  while  the 
foregoing  sheets  were  in  the  press.  Dr.  Bell, 
"  the  knight  of  the  rod,"  "  the  tyrant  who  exer- 
cises that  tyranny  in  school  which  he  is  debarred 
from  exhibiting  towards  men,"  "  he  whose  pu- 
pils bear  the  marks  of  dejection  and  constraint" 
in  their  countenances,  "  he  who  pleads  with  vi- 
rulence for  every  kind  of  punishment  that  can 
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embitter  learning,"  who  "  writes  the  virtues  of 
his  boys  in  sand,  but  records  their  faults,"  and 
"  dooms  children  to  perpetual  degradation," — 
This  Dr.  Bell  has  received  another  address  from 
the  persons  who  were  brought  up  under  his  ty- 
ranny at  Madras. — They  have  sent  over  to  him 
a  gold  chain  and  medal,  and  a  service  of  sacra- 
ment plate,  as  a  "  testimony  of  their  gratitude, 
respect,  and  affection,  for  their  worthy  precep- 
tor and  kind  benefactor :"  they  have  earnestly 
requested  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  "  that  it  may 
be  engraved  for  the  gratification  of  his  dutiful 
and  affectionate  servants  :"  and  they  conclude 
this  address  with  their  sincerest  wishes  for  his 
welfare  and  happiness,  and  with  praying  that 
the  blessing  of  God  may  alway  attend  his  zeal- 
ous labours  for  the  public  good. 


THE    END. 


T.  DAVISON,  Lombard-street,  Whitefriws,  Loiujon* 
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